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CEC Dates 


Nov. 9-12, 1960 CEC Eastern Fall Regional, Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland 

Nov. 16-19, 1960 CEC West Central Fall Regional, The Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City 

Dec. 26-27, 1960 CEC Section Q, American Assn. for the Advancement of Science, New York City 

April 4-8, 1961 CEC International Convention, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 

April 24-28, 1962 CEC International Convention, Deshler Hilton Hotel* and Neil House, Columbus, Ohio 


*Convention Headquarters 





Other Dates 


Oct. 5-8 National Association for Retarded Children, Minneapolis 

Oct. 9-14 American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, Chicago 

Oct. 10-12 National Rehabilitation Association, Oklahoma City 

Oct. 15-20 American Academy of Pediatrics, Chicago 

Oct. 17-21! 48th Annual Safety Congress and Exposition, National Safety Council, Chicago 
Oct. 31-Nov. 4 American Public Health Association, San Francisco 

Nov. 13-17 American Occupational Therapy Association, Los Angeles 

Nov. 17-19 National Association for Mental Health, Denver 

Nov. 19-21 United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Dec. 5-6 National Social Welfare Assembly, New York City 
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Jack Birch, CEC president, is shown here with other par- 
ticipants at the fourth annual special education conference 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. President Birch spoke 
to the conference on "New Trends in the Education of Men- 
tally Retarded Children.’ Seen from left to right are Robert 
Saunders, assistant to the Dean, School of Education, Auburn 
University, CEC President Birch, Mrs. Harry Nelson, executive 
secretary, Alabama Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
William P. Dorne, chairman of the Special Education Com- 
mittee at Auburn University. 


Dear Colleague: 


Educating exceptional children is the most ex- 
citing work in the world! Whether they be physi- 
cally handicapped, mentally gifted, hearing handi- 
capped, mentally retarded, visually handicapped, so- 
cially or emotionally maladjusted, academically re- 
tarded, or some combination, uo youngsters could 
supply more genuine fulfillment to a teacher in 
daily work! 

I’d like to share with you this month several items 
of concern and interest. They include our next 
executive secretary, something new in Canada, our 
language. and a comment on membership. [I'll 
welcome your reactions to these or other matters. 


The Next Executive Secretary 


No person is more important to the Council for 
Exceptional Children than its executive secretary. 
In the fullest sense, the executive secretary repre- 
sents the Council every minute of every day, in 
chapter meetings and international deliberations. 
Therefore, choosing a new executive secretary is, 
perhaps, the most important task before the Council 
this year. 
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The members have placed the responsibility for 
the employment of the executive secretary on the 
Executive Committee. A Search and Screening 
Committee has been appointed, chaired by Harley 
Z Wooden, to locate and to recommend to the 
Executive Committee those candidates who possess 
the qualities required for this most important post. 
If you have either a personal interest in the position 
or suggestions about others, write to Mr. Wooden 


or to me. 


Canadian Publication 


Canadian members of the Council now have a 
professional publication which reflects Canadian 
special education and which is received as a benefit 
of membership. A_ well-written and informative 
journal, it is called SpectaL Epucation. If you’d 
like to put it on your professional shelf, subscrip- 
tion costs $2., and can be sent to 361 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Our Language 


Two features about our technical language stood 
out after a series of discussions with special educa- 
tors in about a dozen communities in eight different 
states. I’d like to share them with you. 

One is a slangy sloppiness which sometimes 
creeps in, and which shows up in such unprofes- 
sional expressions as “special ed.,” “CP,” “train- 
ables,” “rehab,” and the like. Too many times I 
have asked a colleague what he teaches and heard 
the answer, “I teach special ed.” How much better 
it is to say, “I teach homebound children,” or “I 
teach mentally retarded children.” Do you, too, 
notice the use of undignified, unprofessional ex- 
pressions ? 

The other feature is the looseness and uncertainty 
with which we use technical language. Perhaps this 
is a deeper problem, more serious than slang, while 
not necessarily so immediately evident. I would 
like CEC to consider developing a glossary of pro- 
fessional terms for educators of exceptional chil- 
dren. Such a glossary would, by its very construc- 
tion, require that the existing knowledge of excep- 
tional children be organized in a more systematic 
fashion. It would also show us where we are dis- 
orderly in our thinking, and when there are gaps 


in our knowledge. 
(Continued on page 113) 
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HEARING AND DEAFNESS, REVISED 


Edited by HALLOWELL Davis, M.D., Central Institute for the Deaf 
S. RicHARD SILVERMAN, Director, Central Institute for the Deaf 


Fifteen leading specialists supply up-to-date informa- 
tion on the many aspects of hearing and deafness. 
1960, 591 pages, $7.95 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED: A BOOK OF READINGS 


Josernu L. Frencu, University of Missouri 


“A source of stimulating material, gathered together in 
one place, which puts the student in touch not only 
with a variety of programs for the gifted, but also 
with a variety of educators and points of view.” 
—Urban H. Fleege, De Paul University. 1959, 570 


pages, $5.50 


THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD: A BOOK OF READINGS 


JAMes F. Macary and Joun Eicuorn, both of Indiana Univ. 


“I am much impressed with the book. The coverage 
is comprehensive, and the selection of topics and 
authorities is, obviously, first rate in all respects.” 
—lIrving R. Melbo, University of Southern California. 
1960, 574 pages, $5.50 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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Systematic Intensification and 


Extensification of the scHooL CURRICULUM 


HIS PAPER and the enterprise it describes are 
MP vedlicatnd upon the beliefs that an adequate 
theory of differential education for the gifted has 
not been developed, and that as a consequence of 
this fact the movement is characterized by several 
significant deficiencies. The elements from which 
a satisfactory theory can be built will be identified, 
the general nature of such a theory suggested, and 
initial attempts at the application of this theory 
described. In the consistent application of an ex- 
plicit theory of differential education is comprised 
the idea of “systematization,” which contrasts with 
the irregular patchwork of diverse and sporadic 
present efforts to enrich the experience of gifted 
youth, 


Absence of Theory in Special 
Education for the Gifted 


It is a happy thing, to be sure, that popular con- 
cern for a more adequate education for those youth 
variously designated as gifted or talented appears 
to be increasing. We share the gratification caused 
by this trend in American education. Yet it is clear 
to those who study the movement critically that 
there are inadequacies both in conception and in 
practice which have emerged in schools across the 
nation. 

We suggest in general form and without elabora- 
tion, so as to leave time for the ensuing positive 
considerations, that three such deficiencies are: 


1. That special educational provisions for 
the gifted most often are rooted in the cur- 





e VIRGIL S. WARD is associate professor of education, The 
Curry Memorial School of Education, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. He is currently engaged full-time in directing 
the Southern Regional Project for Education of the Gifted. 
This paper was presented at a symposium on "Systematic Cur- 
riculum Building for the Gifted," at the 38th international 
convention of the Council for Exceptional Chiidren, held in 
late April, in Los Angeles. 
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riculum as it has been developed, essentially 
to parallel the needs of youth within the mid- 
dle ranks of ability, rather than being derived 
from the prevailing characteristics which 
serve to distinguish the gifted as a group. 
Neither the objectives of the special endeav- 
ors, nor the curricular content consistently re- 
late uniquely to the relatively rarified mental 
processes and to the typical social roles 
which gifted persons tend to attain as adults. 
Rather, certain of these attempted adaptations 
merely amount to “more of the same,” as is 
frequently remarked, or to a simple improve- 
ment in instruction within the accustomed 
framework of objectives and course content. 


2. That special educational efforts tend to 
be piecemeal in character, single excursions 
into potentially sound differential practices, 
as distinct from an appropriately adapted 
whole array of educational experiences. Thus 
in any given school the observer is likely to 
note that the “program” of education for the 
gifted is comprised either of single practices 
such as acceleration or enrichment, but not 
both; of single subjects, e.g., advanced place- 
ment in either mathematics or English, but 
not in all subjects; of single grade levels, 
e.g., seminars for sixth graders, but not for 
fifth graders or ninth graders; or for single 
schools within a system, pilot studies one or 
more years in duration, often involving proc- 
esses already well established as generally 
feasible, while the gifted in other schools re- 
main in neglect. All these single and piece- 
meal efforts contrast markedly with an ideal 
state in which there would be an organic com- 
pounding of all such features into a whole 
plan and sequence of experiences that prop- 
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erly relate to the abilities and needs of the 
superior student. 


3. That “enrichment” for the able student 
is more often than not ad hoc in nature, based 
upon chance observations of the student’s in- 
terest or potential, and upon incidental dis- 
covery of experiences which appear to be ap- 
propriate. On the other hand, the enduring 
characteristics displayed by gifted persons in 
a variety of settings, and experiences which 
have been demonstrated to be effective in the 
development of these potentials could have 
been viewed cumulatively, summarized, and 
synthesized into a body of principles which 
would allow for the deliberate derivation of 
appropriate activities and studies in every 
significant aspect of the educative process. 


Thus we submit that contemporary efforts to- 
ward a more proper education for the gifted, emerg- 
ing as they have in a theoretical void, fail to attain 
a comprehensive, balanced, organically conceived 
plane and sequence of experiences that parallel the 
intellectual and behavioral potential, and the an- 
ticipated social roles, of the designated group. 


Theory Building and the Intellectually 
Superior 


The development of theory in any area of human 
interest occurs by a series of transactions alternat 
ing between predominantly empirical activities such 
as observation and measurement, and predominantly 
rational activities through which the human mind 
arrives at some kind and degree of order for an 
otherwise chaotic object world. Now we contend 
that all the essential elements for such transactions 
exist in the problem of special education for the 
gifted, albeit unrealized and underdeveloped. 

At the empirical level, for instance, we have Ter- 
man’s unparalleled inquiry toward the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of intellectually superior persons, 
which has supplied us with a fairly reliable body 
of fact concerning their learning capacity, concomi- 
tant aspects of personality and character, and typi- 
cal adult attainment. Hollingworth and_ other 
earlier students, on another empirial front, have 
supplied us with a welter of rich observations upon 
the forms and processes which these enduring prop- 
erties of mind assume in school learning when free- 
dom of opportunity exists. 
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Now these two bodies of empirically wrought fact 
have been evolving for a matter of decades. Yet 
interest has been lacking in turning these accom- 
plishments toward the next essential step in theory 
construction, a logical synthesis into a body of gen- 
eralizations to guide practical endeavors toward 
chosen objectives. 

This kind of intermediate theory, or body of 
principles, has been a concern of the writer for 
some time. His express efforts may be noted in 
full elsewhere.! By way of suggestion at this point 
it will suffice to note only a few concepts. One prin. 
ciple that deals with administrative arrangements, 
stated in proposition form, is: “That administra. 
tive adaptations of the regular school program, 
though perhaps incidental to a unique program, 
shall not comprise the uniqueness in themselves.” 
Thus, we derive from a study of the characteristics 
and needs of the gifted person the idea that mere 
rearrangements of standard educational fare will 
not satisfy. By explicitly declaring this point of 
logic, subsequent practice on the part of those who 
are aware of the theory, and who accept it, will 


avoid certain of the deficiencies which we have 
claimed to exist. Programs that stop with mere 
acceleration do not suffice, for this device involves 
no new qualities of experience; and schools which 
practice ability grouping without parallel attention 
to the qualifications of the teacher and the nature 
of the curriculum content do not arrive at the de. 
gree of uniqueness required by this theory. 
Another principle enjoining against the pitifully 
narrow range of knowledge included in standard 
curricula, suggests that in view of the extraordinary 
learning capacity, and the motivational patterns 
which tend to accompany it, the school may aim for 
acquaintance with all major branches of knowl. 
edge. Thus, a given school “program” which com- 
pacts graded sequences within the area of natural 
science, for instance, so that an additional year of a 
science already pursued can be undertaken violates 
this principle. It is improper that a talented stu- 
dent in natural science spend his adolescent years 
in a ragged pursuit of selected sciences at varying 
lengths and to the exclusion of whole areas within 
this field. Rather, he should pursue the natural sci- 


1Jn a forthcoming book, Principles of Education for the 
Superior Student, scheduled for publication in 1961, by 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. An earlier treatment may 
be found in the writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation 
with a similar title, University of North Carolina, 1952. 
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ences generically, both as to methods and content, 
allowing his mind to grow with concepts from as- 
tronomy and geology, as well as the more usual 
biology and chemistry and physics. 

A final principle for these illustrations states: 
“That instruction in methods of inquiry shall be in- 
cluded in the education of the intellectually superior 
child and youth.” This principle is a tribute to the 
enduring nature of modes of inquiry through 
which the ever changing panorama of knowledge is 
achieved, as distinct from the transistory nature of 
almost any given body of present facts concerning 
things here and now. It explicitly recognizes the 
intellectually superior person as a life-long learner, 
capable of relatively independent pursuit of first- 
level fact and principle, once a perspective upon the 
nature of all branches of knowledge has been estab- 
lished. The principle envisions the educative pro- 
cess as fundamental preparation for such learning 
as the idiosyncratic life career renders desirable, as 
distinct from the accomplishment of an accumulated 
store of knowledge frequently obsolescent before 
needed. 


Special Education Theory and the Gifted 


Following upon the logical derivation of a theory 
which attempts to resolve into general principles the 
various levels of fact and idea specifically pertinent 
to the differentia] education of this group of differ- 
entially endowed persons, the task remains to apply 
the theory. Initial efforts have been begun in this 
direction at the University of Virginia. We present 
here the organization of certain units of study that 
have been experimentally devised by graduate stu- 
dents in education, under the direction of the writer, 
and within the framework and title, “Independent 
Studies: A Systematic Series of Educational Experi- 
ences for Superior Students.” 

This attempt to devise enrichment for the superior 
learner involves the idea of independent learning, a 
foundation part of the underlying theory, yet noth- 
ing but a raw consideration of the capacity for indi- 
vidual pursuit which is so richly manifest among 
able and motivated youngsters. (The recognition of 
this behavioral potential appears to be steadily in- 
creasing, especially at the level of college, in honors 
courses and the like.) The Studies are in the form 
of direct address to the bright student, both to carry 
further the idea of independerce, and to minimize 
the involvement of teachers already under a reason- 
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ably full burden. It should be frankly admitted, as 
well, that few teachers possess the ready perception 
of high-order abstractions and of complex ideational 
involvements in varying subject fields which some of 
our ablest students possess. 


The Studies are simply organized, the usual form 
being an introductory paragraph or two explaining 
the nature and significance of the learning product 
which is expected to result from the intervening 
procedures. The activities through which learning 
is accomplished take the form of guided reading, 
writing, discussion, or other activity, in an attempt 
to provide a combination of the classic disciplines 
to thought (Bacon’s readiness, fullness, and exact- 
ness), and the equally precious qualities of imagi- 
nation and creativity. The series purports system- 
atically to intensify and extensify the curriculum; 
as such it is intended to supplement the regular 
courses of study, rather than to replace them. 

The accompanying chart indicates the overall plan 
for the secondary school series of enrichment ex- 
periences. In the extreme left column, five broad 
categories of knowledge and skills are designated. 
The first of these, “Personal Development,” stands 
apart from the remaining four categories which are 
traditional divisions of knowledge, i.e., humanities, 
mathematics, social sciences, and natural sciences. 
The initial category is intended to suggest a deliber- 
ate search for specific skills, and conceptions and 
habits respecting morals and even manners, which 
will facilitate the youngster’s progress in attaining 
self-realization in the social world. Thus, instead of 
an excited story of someone’s discovering that ele- 
mentary school youngsters learned how to type, such 
skills as typing, shorthand, use of the slide rule and 
the calculator, use of technical handbooks of various 
kinds, would be systematically sought out and ar- 
ranged in a sequence of opportunities so that by 
the end of the period of formal education, a large 
number of practical skills, useful through the life 
span, would have been acquired. And a similar 
procedure is suggested for games that are known 
to appeal to the intellectually inclined, not one 
learned by the accident of circumstance, but a de- 
liberate game-by-game introduction to chess, bridge, 
complicated word play, etc. The arguments for this 
conception, and the relationships to other aspects of 
the underlying theory, cannot be presented in this 
brief time and space. 
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Area 


Subject 


Type of Study 





INDEPENDENT STUDIES: A SYSTEMATIC SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


(Design for Intensification and Extensification of the Curriculum) 














I 1]—Humanities 


Personal 
Development 












Personal and Social Skills 
Moral Development 
Intellectual and Academic 
Development 
Practical Skills, Ete. 


Aesthetics 







linguistics 
Literature, all peoples, all 
times (Etc.) 










A, Perspectives Upon Knowledge. Introductions to 
and explorations into whole fields of knowledge, and 
into specific subjects; studies about subjects, rather 
than of subjects. 


B. Functional Concepts. Concepts from academic 
disciplines not usually available at present grade 
placement, but which concepts are functionally useful 
to the student in current thought and learning proc- 
esses, and which are subject to a desirable maturation 
with his expanding experience prior to the availability 
of a fuller presentation of the ranges of knowledge 
within the various disciplines. 


C. Summary Analyses. Varied abstractions, group- 
ings, or summaries of facts, principles, and ideas that 
cut across time boundaries, fields of knowledge, or 


Language, native and foreign; 








human achievements. 








V—Natural 
Science 


1V—Social 
Science 


I1]—Mathematics 


Arithmetic Anthropology Biology 
Algebra History Chemistry 
Statistics Political Science | Geology | 
Ete. Ete. Etc. 





D. Hidden Realities. Subtle analyses of social and 
personal phenomena not readily apparent, but substan- 
tial real or potential influences in the determination 
of personal conduct or social action and development. 


E. Significant Theses. Books or other major pub- 
lications (paperback editions a fruitful source) that 
present ideas, causes, proposals advanced in complex- 
ity of thought beyond the level feasible with students 
not exceptionally endowed. 


F. Great Ideas. Abstracted ideas around which the 
thought of scholars, scientists, and writers of the whole 
world have evolved; principal utilization of The Great 
Ideas, a Syntopicon of Great Books of the Western 
World. (Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 1952.) 








Within the comprehensive traditional categories 
of knowledge, other aspects of the theory of educa- 
tion are manifest. The list of subjects is intended 
to be as broad as existing knowledge is, to include 
every major field of organized knowledge, in con- 
trast to the very parsimonious and unbalanced ar- 
ray of subjects that comprise the standard curricu- 
lum. This feature of the /ndependent Studies re- 
lates to those principles in the body of theory which 
suggest unfettered application of the extraordinary 
learning capacity of the highly gifted youth, indi- 
cating the true and proper curriculum to be nearer 
to the 
to the meager patchwork of selected and elected 


Renaissance ideal of universal learning than 


courses which characterize the usual program of 
study for the individual. 
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It is in the horizontal array of phrases lettered 
from “A” through “F” under the heading “Type o! 
Study” that the final step in the process of system: 
atization occurs. These phrases embody the ideas 
through which each subject in the comprehensive 
list will be abstracted for supplementary learning 
of the brighter child. For instance, under concept 
“A. Perspectives Upon Knowledge,” it is intended 
that the youth will be provided with a list of read. 
ings carefully selected to present an entire academic 
discipline, its problems, methods, promises, and lim- 
itations in a brief but generic form. A typical refer- 
ence useful for exactly this purpose is Ely Chinoy’s 
Sociological Perspective (Random House, 1954). 
As is indicated in the description of this type of 
study, this phase of the theory emphasizes the 
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worth of knowledge about knowledge, an emphasis 
traditionally neglected in favor of facts and princi- 
ples from within the discipline alone. In this some- 
what “uncommon” attitude toward, and use of, 
knowledge is intended an attack upon the fact that 
learning ordinarily centers more in techniques than 
in the purposes for which the techniques exist. 


Briefly for the remaining concepts through which 
the comprehensive array of subjects is to be ab- 
stracted, “B. Functional Concepts” proposes to iso- 
late ideas and processes that are useful in the young- 
ster’s thought long prior to his (usual) opportunity 
to study the subject represented in full course. The 
concept of “reliability” in the science of psycho- 
logical measurement, the concept of “selectivity of 
perception,” and the concept of part-whole relation- 
ships as mutually effective—all these are ideas which 
are needed for refined thought about natural and 
social problems; they are within the grasp of the 
able secondary school student; yet they reside in 
disciplines that lie a number of years ahead of the 
student in the normal yearly progression of school 
studies. Often the more broadly pervasive of such 
concepts, e.g., reliability of measurement, again, are 
developed in elective courses, and taught as appli- 
cable to single or narrowly selected subject fields. 
Such functional concepts need to be brought to the 
able student’s attention early, in order that his ma- 
turing mentality may be paralleled with ideational 
content and structure essential to complex analysis. 

As to “C. 


projected Study units will suffice to suggest the 


Summary Analyses,” a few titles of 


nature of this type of subject by subject abstraction: 
“Great Experiments in Physics;” 
“History of the World in 240 Pages;” 
“Books That Changed the World;” 
“Darwin, Marx, Wagner: Critique of a 
Heritage ;” 
“Men of the Consensus;” etc. 

Again, the roots in the theory of special educa- 
tion for the gifted lie in the call for uses of knowl- 
edge other than straight-forward exposition of fact 
and principle, these yielding to abstractions, com- 
parisons, syntheses and other forms of learning that 
charactertistically involve the upper reaches of those 
mental processes signified by high intelligence test 
scores, 

Some projected titles for studies under the con- 


cept “D. Hidden Realities” are: Advise and Con- 
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sent (in this book of fiction, Drury exposes certain 
of the real processes of governing bodies, not form- 
ulated for conventional textbooks); “Government 
by Publicity” (in which a Reporter article examines 
the role of publicity in the shaping of public policy). 
Further similar concepts around which Studies have 
already been developed are: 

“Freedom and Responsibility,” 

“Nature and Worth of Tragedy,” 

“The Longitude,” 

“A Problem in Proof,” 

“The Paradoxes of the Infinite.” 

Experience with intellectually superior young peo- 
ple consistently indicates their attraction to propo- 
sitions, charges, and issues which penetrate to the 
heart of morals and customs. Protagonists of atypi- 
cal views in general are quite likely to be themselves 
the gifted youth of yesterday, continuing on the 
creative fringes of all manner of ideas and practices. 
Again, titles are suggestive of Studies that are pro- 
Significant Theses:” “Re- 
ligion without Revelation;” “Man Makes Himself;” 
“Decline of the West;” “Origin of the Species;” 
etc. It is our contention that merely incidental and 


jected in the vein of “E. 


haphazard contact with a minimum of ideas through 
which social and intellectual progress have occurred, 
must be replaced with a deliberate exploration of a 
very broad range of theses, systematically sought 
for the purpose of rounding out and generalizing 
the stuff of mind at this elevated plane. 

As to “F. Great Ideas,” the accomplishment of 
a series of classic writings of the Western World 
analyzed and keyed in terms of 102 “great ideas” by 
a group of scholars, then in Chicago, under the 
leadership of Robert Hutchins and Mortimer Ad- 
ler, remains in the writer’s sense of values a body 
of experience incomparably suited to the pursuit 
of young intellectuals. The systematic involvement 
of this major work of scholarship is projected as 
one phase of the Independent Studies.” 


Conclusion 
This treatment of the interaction between empiri- 
cal and rational activity in the building of a differ- 
ential theory of general education for the intellec- 
tually superior person, and in the subsequent appli- 
cation of such theory, is intended to suggest the 
nature and significance of rational discipline in any 





* Contingent upon agreement with author and publisher. 
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SPEECH AND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT of a group of 


MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN ENROLLED IN 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


aod little has been written- concerning 
the speech problems and instructional methods 
used and results obtained with retarded children. 
Yet a substantial number of the children referred 
to school speech correctionists and speech pathol- 
ogists in clinics are below average in their intellec- 
tual abilities, ranging from children with a rela- 
tively small degree of retardation (the slow learner) 
to major problems of retardation (the mentally de- 
ficient). One of the few persons who has suggested 
an approach to use with the mentally deficient is 
Schlanger (5). He deals with the problem of speech 
therapy for these children theoretically, recom- 
mending an approach designed to develop and im- 
prove their speech. He supplements his discussion 
with examples of methods used in general and 
work done with specific cases. 

A few additional articles are available where 
speech training and language development were in- 
cluded in training programs and evaluated in con- 
junction with the total program. Roewer (3) drew 
subjective conclusions concerning a training pro- 
gram implying that speech was improved. Rosen- 
zweig (4) found that the average speech improve- 
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ment of 46 children ranging in age from 5-1 to 
15-4, with mental age ranging from 1-4 to 4-7, and 
IQ’s ranging from 25 to 52 was 7 months in a one 
year period. The original speech abilities of these 
children were from 0 to 3-0 with a mean of 1-9, 
After one year in the program, their speech abili- 
ties ranged from 1-3 to 4-8 with a mean of 2-3. 
Two articles have been published by Lubman 
(2) and Kolstoe (1) concerned directly with speech 
and language programs for the mentally deficient. 
Lubman examined the speech of 150 children and 
found only 25 to have “acceptable speech” although 
19 of these still had articulation problems. The 
children were enrolled in 14 classes, two of which 
were eliminated because of low mental ages, and 
because the teacher was a trained speech correc. 
tionist. In the 10 remaining classes, 75 children 
received individual speech therapy each week while 
others received therapy in small groups. The 
teachers were also helped to assist in the program 
during their longer contacts with the children dur- 


ing the school day and while engaged in other ac’ 


tivities. Eighty-five of the 93 children who received 
therapy were retested. It was found that 62 chil: 
dren showed progress, and 10 of the 12 stutterers 
improved in fluency. The older children (17 to 21) 
did not progress as rapidly as the younger chil. 
dren, and the mongoloids as a group showed more 
rapid and permanent improvement than the other 
children. 

Kolstoe, after providing a language training pro- 
gram for mongoloid children (mean IQ less than 
25) concluded that under training they made only 
slight gains, particularly in the labeling of objects 
and pictures in word association functions. 
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Figure 1. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF ARTICULATION ERRORS MADE 
Durinc Each oF THE Four TEsTING PERIODS BY 
IQ Groups. 


Description 


The New York State study was designed to meas- 
ure the development of trainable mentally deficient 
children in a number of areas over a two-year pe- 
riod. The children were enrolled in 17 classes, 
seven in the public schools, and 10 in institutions. 
Five of the public school classes were located in 
one center in New York City; the other two were 
located in two communities on Long Island. Eight 
of the institution classes located in one of the insti- 
tutions were operated on a half-day basis with four 
teachers. The other two classes were located in an- 
other institution and were conducted on a full-day 
basis. 

The children who participated in the program 


were selected according to following criteria: 


1. PuysicaL: He must be ambulatory, toi- 
let trained, and have sufficient motor coordi- 
nation as not to physically endanger himself. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


In addition, each child had a complete physi- 
cal examination by the school doctor to deter- 
mine whether or not he may have less obvious 
physical problems that either required atten- 
tion or might endanger his physical well- 


being if he were to engage in certain activities. 


2. PsycHoLocicaL: He must have been 
examined by a qualified school or clinical 
psychologist and certified as being intellec- 
tually ineligible for placement in a regular 
class or a special class for mentally handi- 


capped (educable) children. 


3. PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT: 
He must have no severe personality prob- 
lems indicating that this, rather than severe 
mental retardation, was the primary prob- 
lem. His behavior must also be such that he 
would not endanger himself or others, or of 
such a disruptive nature that group activities 
would be impossible. 

1. ComMuNIcATION: He must be capable 
of sufficient communication of some form to 
express his basic needs and to understand 


simple directions. 


If there were any question concerning the eligi- 
bility of a child, he was given a trial period within 
a class. The final decision was then based upon his 
behavior during the probationary period. 

An articulation test was administered to each of 
the children enrolled in the classes four separate 
times over the two-year period. The initial test was 
administered in January, 1955. Retests were ad- 
ministered in the spring and fall of 1955 and the 
spring of 1956. Thus a total of 17 months inter- 
vened between the initial and final testing. 

Eleven sounds, [s]. [z]. [th], [r], [I], [ch], 
[sh], [k], [g], [j]. and [v] were tested in the 
initial, medial, and final positions in a selected 
series of words. The pronunciation of the word 


Table 1. AVERAGE NUMBER OF ARTICULATION ER- 
rors MApE BY CHILDREN TAKING Four TEsTs 











N I 0 mW 

Total Population 112 17.04 15.49 16.09 13.74 
Institution Population 80 16.52 15.13 15.25 13.20 
Public School Population 32 18.31 16.37 18.19 14.81 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF MISARTICULATED SOUNDS 


Mabe Durinec EAcuH OF THE Four Testinc PEertops 
BY IQ Groups. 


was elicited from the child by showing him a pic- 
ture and requesting that he name the object. The 
picture test cards were selected from the test cards 
published by Scott, Foresman and Company. 

While each child attending the classes was given 
the test each of the four times, only those children 
present during all four of the testing periods were 
used for the present analysis. A total of 32 chil- 
dren from the public school and 80 children from 
the institution classes received all of the articula- 
tion tests. 

During the second year of the project, an unpub- 
lished, partially standardized language test (The 
Illinois Test of Language Abilities) was employed 
to estimate the language age and evaluate the lan- 
guage growth of an experimental group over a one- 
year period of time. The language age norms used 
had been established on a group of 228 normal chil- 
dren between the ages of 2 years 0 months, and 
5 years 11 months. The IQ range for the group 
was from 89 to 123. 
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The purpose of this part of the study was two. 
fold. First, a comparison of the language age of 
mentally deficient children and normal children was 
desired. Second, an evaluation of a speech and lan. 
guage program conducted by a qualified speech 
therapist (who had worked with mentally deficient 
children during her clinical training) was desired. 
To accomplish the latter purpose, an experimental 
group of 24 children (11 from public school and 13 
from institution classes) were individually matched 
for IQ and MA with a control group of 24 children, 
representing proportionately the same kinds of class 
enrollment. 

A full-time speech therapist was employed to work 
with the children in the experimental group. She 
was instructed to provide these children with a 
speech improvement and language development 
program on both an individual basis as well as in 
small groups of not more than four children. She 
also observed the classes in which these children 
were enrolled, providing the teachers with sugges. 
tions concerning methods of encouraging language 


development and expression. 


Results 
ARTICULATION 

Eleven sounds were tested in three positions. Thus 
there was a possibility of 33 errors. On the initial 
testing, there was an average of 17.04 errors com: 
mitted. There was an average reduction of 1.55 
errors between the January and spring testing 
(1-II) with only a slight increase over the summer 
when the children were not in school (II-III). Be- 
tween the fall and spring testing during the second 
year, there was an average reduction of 2.35 errors 
(III-IV) and an average reduction of 3.30 errors 
for total group (I-IV) over the 17-month period, 
Table 1. 

There was little difference in the amount of im- 
provement shown by the two groups between the 
initial and final tests (I-1V). The institution group 
made an average of 3.32 less errors on the final test 
than they had on the initial test, while the public 
school group made 3.50 fewer errors. The pattern 
of their improvement differed considerably, how- 
ever. The institution 
(1.39 less errors between January and spring and 
between fall and spring of the second year) with 


group improved steadily 
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Table 2. AVERAGE NUMBER OF SouNDS MISARTIC- 
ULATED DuRING THE Four TEstTING PERIODs. 


Yt 8 mt wW 


Total Population 112 822 7.67 7.69 6.81 
Institution Population 0 836.6752) 6061784 C72 
7.38 6.07 


Public School Population 32 


very few more errors being recorded in the fall, 
following a summer out of school, than had been 
recorded in the spring. The public school group 
increased more during each of the school periods 
(1.94 and 3.38 fewer errors recorded between I and 
I] and III and IV) but increased their errors once 
again over the intervening summer to a point where 
their fall score indicated only 0.12 less errors than 
they had scored on the initial test. 

Figure 1 shows the mean number of committed 
errors (out of a possible 33) on the articulation 
test by separate IQ groups on each of the four tests. 
Although the number of children included in each 
IQ group is small, an examination of the figure 
seems to definitely indicate a trend toward a de- 
creased number of errors as the IQ increases. Thus, 
the smallest number of errors committed during 
each of the four testing periods was found for those 
children IQ’s of 46 and above, while the largest 
number of errors was found for the group of chil- 
dren with IQ’s of 25 and under. In addition, the 
largest amount of improvement was apparent in 
those groups including the children with the higher 
1Q’s (46+ and 41-45). The smallest amount of im- 
provement was noted in the lower IQ groups (—25 
and 26-30). 

In comparing the improvement in terms of sounds 
correctly articulated (11 total), it was found that 
there was consistent improvement for the total 
group between the testing period I-II and III-IV 
(when the children were attending school). A 
slight decrease was noted during the period II-III 


Table 3. Types or ARTICULATION ERRoRS 


when the children were not in class over the sum- 
mer (Table 2). The average improvement of the 
total group was 1.41 less misarticulated sounds over 
the 20 month period. 

The institutional and 


school 


showed much the same patterns of improvement, 


public groups 
with the institution children improving an average 
of 1.24 sounds and the public school children im- 
proving 1.84 sounds. The public school group also 
demonstrated a mean number of misarticulated 
sounds slightly less than the institution children on 
each of the testing periods. 

When the average number of misarticulated 
sounds for IQ groups was graphed (Figure 2), it 
was once again apparent that the higher 1Q groups 
made, in general, fewer errors in terms of sounds 
and the smallest improvement was made by the 
lower IQ groups. 

The types of articulation errors, as weli as their 
position, was also analyzed (Tables 3 and 4). First, 
the errors were classified into three categories: 
omissions, substitutes, and distortions. The results 
of the initial and final tests are contained in Table 
3. Omissions were the most common type of error 
for the total population, with substitutions and dis- 
tortions following respectively. There was a de- 
crease in the number of omission and substitution 
errors between the initial and final tests with the 
greatest improvement apparent for substitutions. 
However, an increase in the number of distortion 
errors was noted as other types of errors improved. 
In general, the results for the public school and in- 
stitution groups are similar. 

It will be noted upon examining Table 4, that 
errors in the final position of the sound were most 
frequent, followed by medial and initial position 
errors respectively. Improvement in errors made 
in all positions for both institution and public 
school children was noted. 


(Please see next page) 





Omissions Substitutions Distortions 7 

eae Be J I / IV 

Total Population 112 9.71 7.76 6.19 3.68 1.26 2.73 
Institution Population 80 9.93 8.31 5.41 3.49 1.20 1.90 
Public School Population 32 9.12 6.37 8.44 4.47 1.4] 4.82 
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Table 4. Position oF ARTICULATION ERRORS 

















___ Initial Medial Final 
N I IV I IV I IV 
Total Population 24.62 3.55 s7.0UCté<“‘ ; O!|UC 57 
Institution Population 80 4.24 3.12 5.19 4,22 7.12 5.9] 
5.59 4.65 6.53 5.34 6.97 54 


Public School Population 32 


LANGUAGE 

When the language level of 48 children (22 pub- 
lic school and 26 institution) was evaluated at the 
beginning of the second year of the project, it was 
found that they rated 1.40 years lower in language 
age (according to the initial Illinois norms) than 
their mental age (Table 5). It will also be noted 
from this table that the therapy and non-therapy 
groups had almost identical initial mental ages, al- 
though the therapy group tested with a mean lan- 
guage age 0.26 years greater than the non-therapy 
both 


over one year in their language development. 


group. Nevertheless, groups were retarded 


Table 5. IniTt1AL MEAN LANGUAGE AND MENTAL 
AGES OF THERAPY AND NON-THERAPY GROUPS. 


Mental 


Language 
N Age Age Difference 
Non-Therapy Group ae ae a 4.66 1.49 
Therapy Group 27 3.43 4.74 1.31 
0.26 0.08 


Difference 


After one year of speech and language develop- 
ment work with the therapy group, both groups 
were once again evaluated (Table 6). At that time, 
the therapy group continued to be slightly superior 
to the non-therapy group in language ability. The 
non-therapy group made more gain than the ther- 
apy group over the school year. When a statistical 
analysis was made of the language growth of each 
of the groups and the difference in growth between 
the groups, none of the differences were significant. 


Summary 


An articulation test was administered in January 
of 1955 (1) with retests in the spring (II) and fall 
(III) of 1955, and in the spring of 1956 (IV) to 
32 mentally deficient children attending public 
schools and 80 severely retarded children residing 


in institutions. Eleven sounds were tested in the 
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Table 6. Mean INITIAL AND FINAL LANGUAGE 
AGES OF THERAPY AND NON-THERAPY GROUPS. 


N Initial 


Therapy Group 24 “343. 3.45 0.02 
Non-Therapy Group 24 0.13 


3.18 3.31 








initial, medial, and final position of a word repre. 
sented by a picture. 

An analysis of the tests showed the following 
results: 


1. There was a trend toward fewer com- 
mitted errors as IQ increases. 

2. On the initial test, the institution group 
scored a lower mean number of errors (pos- 
sible 33) than the public school group. Both 
groups made approximately the same prog- 
ress between the initial and final testing. 

3. The public school group articulated 
slightly more of the 11 sounds correctly and 
made slightly more improvement on each re- 
test than the institution group. 

4. Omissions were the most common type 
of error; substitutions and distortions fol- 
lowed respectively for all groups. 

5. The final position of the sound was most 
frequently in error, followed by medial posi- 
tion errors, respectively. 


The Illinois Test of Language Abilities was ad- 
ministered to two groups of individually matched 
pairs of children at the beginning of the second 
year of the study. Each group included 11 public 
school and 13 institution children. The experimen- 
tal or therapy group was given an intensive lan- 
guage development program during the year by a 
qualified speech therapist experienced in: working 
with mentally deficient children. The control, or 
non-therapy group, received no supplementary 
training. { 

(Continued on next page) 
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It was found that: 

1. The initial mean language ages of both the 
therapy and non-therapy groups were over a year 
under their mean mental ages according to the ini- 
tial Illinois norms. 

2. A retest at the end of the school year re- 
vealed that the non-therapy group had progressed 
more than the therapy group, but the difference was 
not significant. 

3. The final mean language ages for both groups 
remained more than a year under the mean mental 
ages, since the measured growth was only 0.02 and 
0.13 years for the therapy and non-therapy groups 
respectively. 
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THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
(Continued from page 71) 
educational enterprise. We have based our own ap- 
proaches to theory upon the ideas that the behavior- 
al characteristics that distinguish gifted persons 
from the generality of men permit radical reconcep- 
tions of the nature of education, and that their an- 
ticipated social roles as cultural frontiersmen render 
it mandatory that extraordinary conceptions of the 
educative process be achieved. Thorndike has sug- 
gested the vast significance to mankind of even a 
slight elevation in the level of performance of men 
and women of great potential ability. The promise 
of special education for the gifted is too convincing, 
and the American nation too delinquent in its readi- 
ness to support it, for educators to fail in vision or 
in courage to transcend the particular, the immedi- 
ate, and the conventional practice in the attainment 
of a plane of experience commensurate with the 
superior biological endowments of gifted individ- 
uals, and the significant social needs which they 


tend to fulfill. 
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TO TEACH THE UPPER 15 PERCENT 


YOU MAY NEED 
these publications: 


ENGLISH FOR THE ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED STUDENT 

Edited by Arno Jewett, Specialist for Secondary- 
School Language Arts, U. S. Office of Education. 
This cublication discusses the motivation of un- 
der-achievers, enrichment, acceleration, needed re- 
search, and suggests recommendations for Eng- 
lish programs for the gifted at the secondary 
school level. 

128 pages Pubished 1960 $1. 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE 

ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT 
Written by Milton M. Klein, Chairman, Department 
of History, Long Island University, Brooklyn, New 
York. Discusses some basic considerations for 
the development of a curriculum for the Academi- 
cally Talented in the Social Studies. Included is 
an analysis of the special problems of method, 
suggested activities and appropriate materials for 
the gifted, a selected bibliography, and an exami- 
nation of teacher resources and preparation. 

84 pages Published 1960 $1. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT 
Edited by Wilmarth H. Starr, Donald D. Walsh, 
Modern Language Association of America, Foreign 
Language Program; and Mary P. Thompson, Glas- 
tonbury Public Schools, Glastonbury, Conn. This 
publication reports the recommendations of a con- 
ference of experts in modern foreign language 
teaching covering both elementary and secondary 
education. 

89 pages Published 1960 $1. 


ADMINISTRATION—PROCEDURES AND 
SCHOOL PRACTICES FOR THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT 

This publication, developed in cooperation with 
the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, deals with the problems of the curriculum 
director, principal, and supervisor viz: Identifica- 
tion, the necessary expanded guidance program, 
administrative patterns for acceleration, suggested 
curriculum adaptations, evaluation criteria, and an 
extensive bibliography including state and local 
publications. 


207 pages Published 1959 


These may be ordered from 
PUBLICATIONS-SALES SECTION TC, NEA 
1201 16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
Discounts on quantity orders in any combination of titles: 
2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. 


$1.25 
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AUTOMATION IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


HY SHOULD the classroom be less automated 
W than the barn, the kitchen, the factory, or the 
research laboratory? It is paradoxical in the face 
of an educational crisis that the classroom should 
be the last frontier of automation. Furthermore, it 
seems imperative to automate the classroom if we 
are to make any headway in coping with the ex- 
plosive demands being made upon education. 

My plan is first to point out some of the signifi- 
cant aspects of automation for education. Then, I 
will illustrate a few research problems currently 
under investigation at Illinois which we hope will 
soon provide teachers with some automated facili- 
ties for special education.' 

The rapid progress in the technology of automa- 
tion and in the basic psychological research associ- 
ated with it is difficult to describe. One way that 
might be helpful will be to ask questions and try 
to answer them. Hopefully these will be the ques- 
tions you would raise. 

The use of questions is appropriate for another 
reason, however. It is fundamental to the use of 
teaching machines. Many will recall the method of 
Socrates in either the Meno or in the other dia- 
logus of Plato. Through question and answer the 
learner is led through many steps from ignorance 
to knowledge. This is the general method of the 
teaching machine. 


What is a teaching machine? 


First, it should be clear that a teaching machine 
is different from the classroom aids and devices 
with which you are familiar. These familiar de- 
vices might be used as a component in a teaching 





1This research is being supported by the Cooperative 
Research Program of the U. S. Office of Education. 
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machine, but by themselves they are not complete 
enough to be a teaching machine. 


Most of these devices are used with a group, 
whereas a teaching machine interacts directly with 
an individual learner in a programmed and repro- 
ducible manner. 


The tutorial situation which a teaching machine 
provides consists of three interacting components 
(see Fig. 1): (a) the learner; (b) the program; 
and (c) the machine. The arrows indicate the di- 


rection of interaction among the components of the 


system. 






PROGRAM MACHINE 





LEARNER 


FIGURE 1 





Basic TEACHING—LEARNING SYSTEM 

These are the basic steps The learner reads a 
part of the program presented by the machine. It 
instructs him to make a decision. The learner must 
think. Then, once a decision has been made, the 
learner must do something to the machine. This is 
in the best tradition of modern education; the teach- 
ing machine is teaching according to the principle 
of learning by doing. Once the learner responds, 
the machine shows him that he is either right or 
wrong. This is immediate knowledge of results. 
Then the learner reads another part of the pro- 
gram and the process continues in this way until 
the program has been completed. 
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What specific functions does a teaching 
machine perform? 


One critical function is that of feedback, or 
knowledge of results. Sometimes it also is called 
reinforcement. Feedback is probably the most im- 
portant single factor determining the performance 
of the student in a learning situation. Paradoxical- 
ly, however, the classroom teacher is least able to 
control and provide feedback to each learner every 
Only in the 
tutorial situation, the type provided by a teaching 


time he makes a correct response. 


machine, can efficient control of reinforcement be 
achieved (4). 

Another function which the teaching machine 
performs is to present the material to be learned 
in a particular way. The machine carries out a 
specific set of instructions for the teacher in just 
the way she wants it to be done. The teaching ma- 
chine specifies the cue—the occasion for a desired 
response. The cue stimulus is the feature, or set of 
features, that determine when the learner should 
make a particular response or set of responses. 

The teaching machine controls the behavior of 
the learner by providing the eliciting stimulus. This 
is the stimulus that has a high probability of pro- 
ducing or eliciting the response that is desired. In 
fact, it is important to note that in deciding upon 
the teaching program the teacher begins with the 
criterion behavior and works backward. Thus, it 
is important to decide from the beginning just what 
behavior or responses are wanted, and what their 
cues should be. 

Consider the problem of teaching a child to read. 
We can identify the particular word we want him 
to pronounce. The printed word is the cue-stimulus 
and the desired response is that of pronouncing it 
correctly. The sounds we want him to make are 
sounds which he is able to make. What we want 
is to have the learner associate these sounds with 
the sight of the printed word. For example, we 
want him to say “cat” whenever he sees the word 
“cat.” 

One way of accomplishing this is to pair the 
word with a familiar picture which he will quickly 
label. The printed word is then the cue and the 
picture is the eliciting stimulus. The picture is ca- 
pable of eliciting the response we want but the 
word is not. Hopefully, it will be able to do this. 
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Another function the teaching machine performs 
is to control the overt response of the learner since 
he must do some very specific thing to the machine 
in order to make it work. If we want the child to 
concentrate upon the problem of discriminating 
one word from another, and set aside for the mo- 
ment the speech problem, then the machine would 
require the learner to simply make an identification 
response. This could be any response which indi- 
cates that the word has been discriminated. On the 
other hand, the teacher may want the child to learn 
to spell a word. In this case the machine would 
require the child to compose or construct a re- 
sponse. The response function of the machine de- 
pends upon what you want to teach the child. 
Whatever response is required educationally, de- 
termines what the machine will require of the 
learner. 


If the learner’s response is correct, the machine 
automatically and iimmediately provides feedback 
or knowledge of results. If the learner’s response 
is incorrect, the teaching machine requires him to 
begin again. Typically, the correction method is 
used. The learner must correct his response before 
he can go on. 

A more detailed analysis of the functions of a 
teaching machine is presented in another paper 
(3). 


In providing these functions will a machine 
perform differently from a teacher? 


Machines that teach, unlike live teachers, have 
infinite patience. Once the live teacher decides 
what it is that she wants a particular child to learn, 
the machine will keep him working away at his 
desk. The machine will work just as long as neces- 
sary. It will not get angry or impatient if the child 
has to repeat something over and over again in 
order to get it correct. It behaves in the same way 
with the fast and the slow learner. In addition, it 
is unprejudiced. It gives the same service to the 
white and colored child, to the Jewish, Christian, 
and Mohammedan child, to the pretty and to the 
unattractive child. All the machine demands is that 
the learner eventually make the correct decision; 
when he does the machine is the first to tell him. 
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If the machine does all of these things what 
does a teacher do? 

The machine is the teacher’s servant or aide. It 
is not autonomous. The teaching machine is no 
more likely to replace the teacher than the automatic 
washing machine, oven, or electric coffee pot have 
replaced the housewife. The teaching machine will 
simply lead to a redefinition of some of the teach- 
er’s tasks and in doing so will make the job less 
clerical and less routine. The teacher will be freed 
of the rote and the repetitious aspects of her job. 
In addition, she will be free of the frustration 
caused by not being able to do all the things she 
would like to do, but cannot do now. 

Since the machine is a doer, the teacher will be- 
come more of a thinker, a decision maker. 


What decisions will the teacher make? 

The first decision is that of objective or purpose. 
The teacher must decide what she wants to accom- 
plish. More specifically she will have to decide 
what she wants each particular child to learn—a 
diagnosis. Since the teacher will be freed of carry- 
ing out the prescribed educational remedy she will 
have more iime to think about the individual child 
and his needs. 

Once the diagnosis has been made she has to ex- 
amine the fabric of the subject matter to identify 
the specific elements that she wants to weave to- 
gether into an efficient sequence for the child. 

The elements become programmed steps when 
put into question or problem form. This format is 
used to get the learner to respond. Each response 
is both an indication that the child has learned that 
step and a potential building block for the develop- 
ment of a larger skill, or concept. 


What is a teaching machine program? 

A teaching machine program is a set of ma- 
terials that is organized so as to build one step of 
mastery at a time in an integrated and deliberate 
manner. No step is so small as to be ignored. Big 
steps are granulated into smaller ones (3). 


Is there only one type of program? 

No, two basic types are used: (a) the linear pro- 
gram, and (b) the branching program. With the 
linear type every learner is exposed to all of the 
material in the program in a predetermined se- 
quence. 
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In a branching program, the basic set of ques. 


tions, or problems, and the correct responses to 
them are seen by all learners. However, in addi. 
tion, there are parts of the program relating to the 
learner's errors that only some see—those who 
make the errors. They may be given review infor. 
mation before being allowed to go on, for example. 


How is a branching program made? 

In preparing materials for a branching program, 
the teacher prepares questions and a set of correct 
answers plus anticipated wrong alternatives. Then 
the question is presented with correct and incorrect 
alternatives in a multiple choice form (2). 


Does a teaching machine program differ 
from an objective test? 

The teaching machine program does differ in 
several respects from an objective, multiple choice 
test. In sequencing the items for a teaching ma- 
chine program the objective is to lead the learner, 
one step at a time, from ignorance to knowledge 
about the subject matter. Furthermore, the objec- 
tive is to get as many correct responses as possible. 
This is achieved by using small steps—questions 
which move the learner a short distance. As much 
as possible, the intent of the teaching machine pro- 
gram is to equalize the knowledge or skill of the 
learners while taking into account individual differ- 
ences; on the contrary, the intent of an objective 
multiple choice test is to find the kinds of items 
which will discriminate to a maximum extent among 
the individuals. 

Furthermore, in an objective, multiple choice test 
the items are organized in no particular sequence; 
in fact, the item arrangement might be purposely 
made different from the sequence used in teaching. 
With a teaching machine program one of the most 
critical problems is that of determining the best 
sequence of items to use so as to maximize the rate 
of learning. 


What is a specific example of a 
sequencing problem? 

One example which we are currently investi- 
gating concerns the sequencing of events in teach- 
ing a sight vocabulary. Here we want the child to 
be able to recognize a particular word, and to trans- 
fer to it, as a sign, the meanings already associated 
with what it signifies. 
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Consider the problem of word identification. 
There are two event sequences we can use in a 
teaching machine. They involve different sequences 
of the same events and the question is which one is 
more efficient for learning. One of these sequences 
is called the prompting sequence; the other is the 


confirmation sequence. 


What is the prompting sequence? 
Fig. 2 shows a series of slides that display the 
prompting sequence. With this sequence the first 


slide is the word to be identified. It is the cue- 
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FIGURE 2 

stimulus. The second slide contains the cue-stimu- 
lus and its prompt. The prompt in this slide is the 
picture of the object signified by the word. Through 
pre-testing we know that the child will verbalize 
the response we want when he sees this picture of 
a key. None of the special class children pre-tested 
in the experiment called this anything but “key.” 
The third slide shows the problem in the sequence. 
Here the child must make a response—identify the 
word “key” along with its picture and differentiate 
it from the word “flag.” Now if the child does this 
correctly he is shown another word. The fourth 
slide in Fig. 2 shows the next word; it is “bell.” 


What is the confirmation sequence? 
Fig. 3 shows the confirmation procedure. Here 
the first slide, as with the prompting procedure, is 
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the word “key.” In both sequences it is the cue 
stimulus. 

The second slide is the problem—the slide that 
requires the learner to make a response. Once he 
chooses, one of two things happens. (a) If he se- 
lects correctly then he sees the third slide which is 
the word “key” along with the picture of a key. It 
confirms his decision. (b) If, however. he selects 
incorrectly, he sees again the cue-stimulus, the word 
“key” alone. He is back where he started from. 
Following this the cycle of events is repeated. He 


sees the problem again and makes his response. 
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FIGURE 3 


Has anyone compared these two procedures? 
Preliminary results indicate that the prompting 
procedures produces better performance than does 
the confirmation procedure (1). We are checking 
this finding and once we are satisfied with the out- 
come the next step will be to use one of these se- 
quences for investigating additional problems. 


What problems will be studied? 


The slides in Figs. 4 and 5 illustrate one of the 
next questions to be studied. The educational ob- 
jective here is to teach the child cue-attention habits 
that will have maximum transfer value in learning 
concepts and in generalizing or using the knowl- 


edge taught. 
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In Figs. 4 and 5 we see a common method of pre- 
senting complex perceptual materials. Illustrated 
are three dogs and three coins. To save space they 
are all displayed in one figure for each of two ex- 
amples (Figs. 4 and 5). In a machine program 
each slide would be shown one at a time and the 
child would identify every object by writing its 
name. With repeated presentation the child eventu- 
ally learns the correct identification. The question 
to be raised is, are the children able to transfer this 
knowledge to other situations? 
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Is this the only way to display complex 
material? 


A different sequence is presented in Figures | 
and 7. 
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In Fig. 6 we see the same information as pre 
sented in Fig. 4, but organized differently. [ere 
as the first slide, the three heads of the three vari: 
eties of dogs are presented side-by-side and _ prop. 
erly labelled; following this the three body seg. 
ments; and finally the three hind quarters. In « 
machine program each slide would be shown sepa- 
rately in the order indicated. The same informa 
tion is presented in Figs. 4 and 6 so we can deter- 
mine which of these two sequences will produce 
more rapid learnings and more effective transfer. 
or use. 

In Fig. 7 a second example is presented using 
coins. The hypothesis we are testing is that the 
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class-descriptive-cues method will produce more 
efficient learning and transfer than the common 
presentation method. Preliminary data suggest that 


this method is better for both learning and trans- 


fer (6). 

Before leaving the problem of programming in- 
formation in a teaching machine, here is a way of 
illustrating, very briefly, the general idea and ob- 
jective of a teaching, machine program. 
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FIGURE 8 


An EXAMPLE OF PROGRAMMING WITH A MINIMAL 
CHANGE PRINCIPLE. 

The first word illustrates the first step of a pro- 
gram, the initial level. By modifying only one let- 
ter in the word, we obtain the second word. This 
represents the modification of the learner to pro- 
duce a second stage in his development. By modi- 
fying one additional letter we get to the third word, 
and so on. Thus we go from “pig” to “sty” in six 
steps. 

One further point to be made in looking at this 
figure is that it illustrates a principle of program- 
ming which we are currently investigating with re- 
spect to the teaching of spelling. This is the prin- 
ciple of minimal change. This principle simply says 
that we go from one example to the next by mak- 
ing the minimum number of changes in the ma- 
terial presented to the learner. We are using this 
principle to sequence spelling words. In doing this 
we also are preserving certain phonic relationships. 


Summary 

In summary, the teaching machine introduces in- 
to the classroom a new concept in the type of aid 
provided the teacher. This is the closed-loop con- 
cept. It is implemented by a system—learner, ma- 
chine and program in a closed-loop interaction 
which emulates tutoring. 

The teaching machine is a teaching aid which 
automates principles of learning and makes it pos- 
sible for a classroom teacher to do a much more 
effective job. It can free the teacher for the more 
important responsibilities of the job and by in- 
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creasing the teacher’s efficiency the teaching ma- 
chine may provide substantial relief to the grow- 
ing pressures on education. 

There is a substantial technology of teaching ma- 
chines now which can, and should, be used in spe- 
cial education classes. They can be used for initial 
and remedial instruction and possibly even for 
counseling purposes with older children. 

Teaching machines could be used as an integral 
part of the student’s school work and while provid- 
ing needed instruction they also can provide re- 
search data that can be used to make further im- 
provements. 

The substantial gains already made through re- 
search and development efforts with teaching ma- 
chines argue forcefully for the real and substantial 
contributions of this technology to the future of 
both special and general education. 
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The Concept of Regression 


in the 
Brain Injured Child 


_ concept of regression in the understanding 
of pathology in behavior has long been accepted 
in the psychological literature. Clinical practice of 
counseling with the brain-injured child and his par- 
ents and the concurrent attempt to develop effective 
educational techniques suggests that the phenome- 
non of regression has a unique significance in the 
understanding of the adjustment problems of the 
organic child. 

Three basic kinds of regression have been dis- 
tinguished in the literature: (a) /nstrumental Act 
Regression, (b) Age Regression, and (c) Primitiva- 
tion. When the child is prevented from using one 
habit and substitutes an earlier form of response, 
this may be referred to as an instrumental act re- 
gression. When the child returns to an earlier 
form of behavioral response which characterized his 
total behavior several years previous, this may be 
When the child is 


confronted with a stressful situation which leads 


thought of as age regression. 


to disorganization of his behavior to such extent 
that the behavior is not organized at an earlier level 
but rather shows little or no form of organization, 
this response may be considered as primitivation 
(16). 

\ variety of studies and discussions have been 
presented in the literature related to behavioral 
dynamics in organic children (1 through 27), but 
the regression phenomenon has received little at- 
tention. 

During the past seven years more than 500 chil- 
dren with brain injuries have been evaluated and 
studied in the Child .Development Division of the 
Jewish Vocational Service in Milwaukee. Within 
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this period of time, clinical observation has con. 
sistently high-lighted the need to consider regression 
as an essential feature of the child’s problem of 


adjustment. 


Perceptual Instability and Tolerance Threshold 


The brain injured child experiences major difl. 
He has a 


day-by-day difficulty in organizing and reorganizing 


culty in establishing stable perceptions. 


perceptions to achieve some semblance of meaning 
of what may very well appear to him as a chaotic 
world. It seems likely that the analogy of a kaleido. 
scope might be used to describe his plight. The 
pieces of the world are all present and visible. but 
they do not fall into a harmonious pattern for him. 
He struggles constantly to achieve some pattern and 
some organization in the bewildering melee of 
daily stimulation. What organization he is able to 
achieve is tenuous and must be rigidly maintained. 
Since he experiences such difficulty in establishing 
perceptions initially, he is all the more threatened 
by the need to restructure or reorganize his per- 
ceptions in order to adapt to new and changing 
situations. 

In these years of training the brain injured child 
on an individual basis in tutorial sessions and at- 
tempting to help him in small group situations, as 
well as in intensive investigation of his behavior 
patterns in the home, the staff of the Child Develop. 
ment Division has become increasingly aware of 
the possibility of regarding sensitivity to stress as 
the major factor to be evaluated in attempting to 
help the child. 
staff that the brain injured child manifests a low 


It has been the experience of the 


tolerance threshold for stress and that the attempt 
to aid the child in his adjustment must focus upon 
a reduction of stress in the environment of the 
child in order to initiate a development of organ- 
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ized response patterns. The general aim of the 
therapeutic regimen may be considered as one of 
raising the tolerance level in the child. 

Experience has also shown that the elements of 
stress come from many sources for the brain-injured 
child. Some stress situations may fall into the same 
classifications for any child, but the brain injured 
child appears to be peculiarly sensitive to single 
elements within a given perceptual field. 

His inability 


be demonstrated in his confusion when too 


to integrate perceptual elements 
may 
many pieces are presented for a puzzle, when he is 
required to sort on a two-fold conceptual level, when 
he is expected to shift from addition to subtraction 
alternately in an arithmetic exercise, when he must 
adapt to the presence of a substitute teacher in his 
regular classroom, when changes are introduced 
into his daily routine in his home or, literally, when 
any demand is placed upon him to restructure or 
reorganize a percept. 

In attempting to develop some system for dealing 
with this problem, it has heen found helpful to seek 
out, in each situation, the particular element which 
is causing the difficulty for the child and whenever 
possible to help the child assimilate that particular 
element into the total configuration of the percep- 
tion. This has required an attention to the details 
of the various situations which tend to confuse the 
child and a systematic search for the stress ele- 
ments in a given experience. The stress ele:nents 
may then be evaluated in terms of their potential 
for causing a regression in the child. 


Individual Variations in Regression Sensitivity 
Precipitants of regression appear to vary greatly 
for individual children. Some children are upset 
by certain incidents which seem to have little or no 
detrimental effect on the adjustment of others. For 
some children, the regression precipitants are readi- 
ly discernible. For others. the sensitivity may not 
become clear for several years. The phenomer.on, 
however, appears to be operative in each child. 

A brief survey of the case records of over 200 
brain damaged children has revealed the follow- 
ing list of factors which appear to have precipi- 
tated some form of regression in the child. In 
each instance, it will readily be noted that the cir- 
cumstance required an assimilation of a new “con- 
figuration” or may be said to have required a per- 


ceptual reorganization: 
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. Arrival of new baby. 


] 
2. Move to new living quarters. 


3. Arrival of a resident guest. 

4.. Painting the exterior of the house a 
different color. 

5. Painting the interior of the house. 


6. Spring house cleaning rearrangement of 
furniture. 
7. Change of work shifts for father. 


Purchase of a new family car. 


As 


9. Purchase of a pet. 


10. Change from crib to junior size bed. 

ll. Tiling a bathroom. 

12. A substitute teacher in the classroom. 

13. Installation of street lights in front of 
house. 

14. Vacation from school. 

15. Illness of self, or mother, or father. 

16. Change to daylight saving time. 

17. Hospitalization. 

8. A new teacher in September. 

19. Excitement of Christmas or a birthday 
party. 

20. A meal-time guest. 

21. Removal of a picture from the bedroom 
wall. 

22. A new table covering on kitchen table. 

23. A new piece of furniture. 

24. A different seating arrangement at table. 

25. Failure of mother to read story after 
child is in bed. 

26. A new coiffure for mother. 

27. Sun glasses on parents. 

28. A new bulletin board in school. 

29. A different baby sitter. 

30. A new route to school. 

31. A different classroom. 


The first 18 incidents on the list resulted in re- 
gressions which endured over a period of several 
days, weeks or months, while the final 13 incidents 
on the list resulted in brief regressions expressed 
by the child as a loss of a single behavior pattern. 
The term single behavior pattern is used here to 
describe the breakdown of a pattern of eating, 
dressing, toileting, play, etc. In this sense, the re- 
maining organization of the child’s behavior is 
maintained at a higher level, but certain patterns 
show a return to an earlier form of development. 
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Identifying Behavior as Regressed 


Identification of regression in the brain injured 
child is usually characterized by the report of a 
teacher or a parent stating that “suddenly the child 
is acting silly” or “he hasn’t done that for a long 
time” or “I thought he was all over that kind of 
behaving.” 

The following illustrations have been extracted 
from individual case records and represent the man- 
ner in which these regressions are recounted by 
parents: 


1. Mrs. W., mother of five-year-old Danny 
said, “I just can’t understand it. Just when 
he was beginning to talk so nicely, all of 
a sudden he’s back to all that silly talking 
that nobody can understand.” 


2. Mrs. T., mother of a four-year-old girl 
said, “We were so proud of Judy because 
she was learning to conduct herself so well 
at the table, but all of a sudden she’s 
begun to have the same old troubles she 
used to have. She spills things again and 

is just as sloppy as she was a year ago. 

We just can’t imagine why she’s gone 

back to her old way.” 


3. Mrs. L., mother of seven-year-old Tommy, 
reported, “Remember how much we used 
to be concerned about the way Tommy 
got up in the middle of the night wander- 


Well. he 


hasn't done that for the past six months, 


ing around until all hours? 


but all of a sudden he’s started doing it 
again.” 

4. Mrs. B. was very much concerned with 
the fact that three-year-old Betty had be- 
gun to wet at night after having been dry 
for nearly a year. 


Each one of these were regarded as regressions 
and the search for the stress element was begun. 
In the case of Tommy whose speech pattern re- 
gressed. the presence of the maternal grandmother 
in the home for a visit was found to be a factor. 
Grandmother spoke with an accent and was a sort 
of stranger to Tommy since she had not seen him 
for several years. She fussed over him and en- 
couraged him to “talk” with her. Tommy returned 
to his higher level of speech performance several 
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days after grandmother left to return to her own 


home in another city. 

Judy’s regression in table manners was corrected 
in a comparatively short period of time when it was 
discovered that the parents had re-arranged the 
seating at the table for meals. In the new seating 
arrangement, Judy was given a full view of a busily 
traffic-laden street instead of the solid kitchen wall 
which had been her view in the past. Returning 
Judy to her former seating arrangement also 
brought about a return to a higher level of eating 
“performance.” 

Tommy’s mother had removed an old chair from 
his bedroom because “all of the stuffing was coming 
out and it looked unsightly.” Returning the chair 
to his room brought about a cessation of the night 
wanderings. The chair was recovered in Tommy’s 
presence shortly thereafter and the night wander. 
ings were no longer experienced. 

Three-year-old Betty had been transferred from 
a crib to a junior-size bed. The transformation of 
her sleeping environment had teen too great a 
change for her and had caused the regression. In 
the counseling interviews, a plan to return parts of 
the crib to the room while Betty continued to ad- 
just to the new bed apparently was effective in 
reestablishing the “wholeness” of the sleeping ar- 
rangement for her and the “wetting” ceased. 

These illustrations point out the susceptibility to 
comparatively minor changes, but similar examples 
might be cited for any of the incidents listed from 
the survey of the case records. Experience has 
indicated that identification of the perceptual ele- 
ment which cannot be handled by the child fre- 
quently points the way to the development of a 
therapeutic arrangement which can return the child 
to former status. 

An interesting feature of studying the regression 
phenomenon has been the frequency with which 
mothers have reported the regression-effect of 
Christmas. 
their child to begin functioning at a regressed level 


Many parents have learned to expect 


as soon as Christmas becomes the main topic of 
concern in the family. The anticipation of the day 
appears to create a restlessness in the child. Mothers 
have commented, “I just know it’s going to happen. 
It happens every year and it usually takes until 
February before he becomes his old self again.” 
Another incident which seems to have an impact 
on all of these children is the presence of a substi- 
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tute teacher in their classroom. This has occasioned 
so many upsets for children that parents are fre- 
quently advised to keep their children home from 
school on days when they know a substitute teacher 
will be in the classroom. Occasionally, the princi- 
pal might call and notify the parent early in the 
morning that a substitute will be in the child’s class 
and will suggest that the child remain at home for 
that day. 

The phenomenon of regression takes an addi- 
tional import when it is remembered that the brain 
injured child’s main developmental struggle is to 
achieve stability in his perceptions. He thrives on 
regularity, schedule, sameness and routine, and is 
threatened by change of any kind. It has been 
difficult to interpret this susceptibility since the 
parent or teacher of normally integrating individu- 
al takes many changes “in stride” without obvious 
manifestation of any upset. Even when “looking 
for clues” to account for the regression, there is a 
disbelief on the part of parents and teachers that 
“such little things could be important to the child” 
or “why should such a minor thing cause all this.” 


Security Lessons for Regression Periods 


Experience has also shown that when the child is 
upset he should not be asked to achieve new learn- 
ings. It would appear that pressing the child for 
new achievements at a time when he is behaving 
at a regressed level has the effect of threatening all 
existing learnings and delaying the return to higher 
level function. To take this factor into account, it 
has been particularly helpful in educational prac- 
tice to develop “security lessons” for such occasions. 
In the tutorial situations at the agency, the teachers 
establish a group of easy performances with which 
the child can experience no difficulty and maintain 
these tasks in readiness for such time as the child 
may be upset by some change in his environment. 
Rather than press the child to new achievements. 
the tutor presents the security lessons until such 
time as the child seems to be less upset and has 
“recovered from the regression.” It would appear 
that such a procedure has the effect of “holding 
ground” and not burdening the child with an addi- 
tional stress. This same procedure, with modifica- 
tions, is suggested to parents as a successful mech- 
anism in handling regression periods for the child. 
The parent, in this instance, returns to favorite 
experiences which in no sense are threatening to 
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the child and makes no “new” demands on him. 
Classroom teachers have also found such a tech- 
nique helpful. The classroom teacher, however, is 
in somewhat a different predicament in this regard, 
since she operates under some compulsions to de- 
velop new learnings with regularity. However, 
those classroom teachers who have utilized the con- 
cept of security lessons have found it helpful. 

In good educational practice with normal chil- 
dren, the sensitive teacher is readily aware of the 
child who is experiencing a temporary emotional 
difficulty as a result of illness, the birth of a new 
baby, etc., and shows some restraint in demanding 
higher level performance. When a child is ill, the 
parent makes no “new” demands upon the child, but 
rather waits until the illness has passed. In a simi- 
lar manner, the regression period in the brain 
injured child might be regarded as a “temporary 


illness.” 


Manifestations of Stress Reaction 


Clinical experience in dealing with this phenome- 
non suggests that each child manifests a sensitivity 
to stress which is unique. As parents have become 
sensitive to the child’s reaction to stress, they have 
learned to identify the variety of mechanisms by 
which the child indicates his stress reaction. Some 
children respond by suddenly becoming aggressive 
and destructive. Some have been reported to retire 
to a quiet corner and cry. Others have manifested 
the stress reaction by regressing in their speech 
pattern, either lapsing back to a jargon-like ex- 
pression or stuttering. Still others have shown a 
restlessness which was characteristic of an earlier 
period of development. It would appear that each 
child indicates in his individual way that he is ex- 
periencing a perceptual dilemma. 

Certain situations in the daily living of any child 
might readily be thought of as stress-producing 
situations. Some of the more familiar are loss of 
a parent, illness of a parent, birth of a sibling, 
promotion to another grade, their own illness, learn- 
ing to ride a two-wheel bicycle, etc. These are also 
stress situations for the brain injured child and are 
easily understandable, but the uniqueness of the 
brain injured child is evidenced in his sensitivity 
to subtle, apparently insignificant changes. 

The normal, integrating individual may come 
upon an altered environment, such as a_ newly 


decorated room, or differently arranged furniture, 
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and respond to such change with verbal or reflective 
comment. This requires a mild form of adaptation 
for any individual. The normal individual per- 
ceives the wholeness of the change as well as ac- 
counting for the details which have entered into 
the making up of the “new whole.” He then in- 
terprets this new whole in relation to himself and 
in terms of the necessary adaptations which must 
be made and responds in a socially acceptable man- 
ner. The brain injured child confronted with the 
same situation may perceive the room as a totally 
different room, unable to discriminate the details 
which have altered it and, because of this, experi- 
Confronted with the task 
of perceptually reorganizing the environment to 


ence fear and anxiety. 


assimilate the change, his general tendency to dis- 
tort intensifies his failure to effectively reorganize. 
He finds no link in his perceptual background to 
His inability to 
find an alternative response bewilders and confuses 


help him cope with this threat. 
him. Bewildered and confused, the child either 
flees to an earlier form of response which is gen- 
erally unsatisfactory, or his behavior disintegrates 
into random, purposeless action. 

The frequency with which such responses have 
been noted in clinical practice has been striking 
Conferences with parents, reports from teachers, ob- 
servations during tutorial relationships continue to 
emphasize the need to consider this possibility as 
an essential factor in understanding the child. 


Developing the Sensitivity Continuum 


As a result of these years of clinical experience. 
the staff has begun to regard this phenomenon as a 
continuum along which any brain injured child 
might be placed in terms of his sensitivity to stress. 
Although no quantitative method for measuring a 
“regression-potential” has yet been devised, the 
“sensitivity-continuum” has become a part of the 
evaluation scheme in thinking about the child. At 
the present time, the use of such a continuum is 
in its earliest stages and has only minimally been 
formalized. However, the following paragraphs 
are devoted to an exploration of the manner in 
which this might be developed on a more systematic 
basis. 

Placement of the child on the “sensitivity-conti- 
nuum” may vary according to the child’s age, 
physical involvement, and extent of organic damage. 
It may also vary in terms of the stability of his 


If his environment is systematically 


environment. 
organized, calm, peaceful and serene, and _ not 
marred by a great deal of interpersonal dispute 
and conflict, the sensitivity to stress may be greatly 
reduced by that factor alone. 
all of the above factors to be widely distributed 
over any given population of children, the place. 
ment on a continuum need only take into account 
the organizational level of 





one additional feature 
the child. If the child has some stability in his 
behavioral organization, he will have a larger rep- 
ertory of response patterns and, consequently, will 
be less upset by change or stress. 

In view of these speculations, it seems likely that 
some form of rating might be developed covering 


five levels of evaluation: 


1. Extremely sensitive to change 
2. Very sensitive to change 

3. Sensitive 

4. Mildly sensitive to change 

5. Normally sensitive to change. 


Placed along a continuum, these might have some 
prognostic import for the training of the child and 
suggest the caution with which change might be 
expected to be assimilated. 

Brain injured children could be classified as 
extremely sensitive to change when minute altera- 
tions in the environment, physical or personal, up- 
set their behavioral organization. These children 
generally would be those who rely upon pedantic 
organizations in what little organization they have 
been able to develop. These would be children at 
the lowest level of perceptual development and who 
would, for the most part, tend to respond primarily 
on a sensori-motor basis. These would be the chil- 
dren who are upset by a change in mother’s hair-do 
or the new family car, or the removal of a picture. 
a minor-time change. efc. 

Those children who have achieved a functional 
level wherein perceptual organizations were estab- 
lished, but such organizations were tenuous, could 
be classified as very sensitive to change. These 
children would have developed some resource for 
coping with change. but the availability of such 
resources would be comparatively minimal. These 
children would not be at the mercy of every altera- 
tion in their environment, but would continue to 
demonstrate that they required careful organiza- 
tion of their environment for effective response. 
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Those children who have achieved a reasonably 
effective level of perceptual functioning, adequate 
to meet the demands of a relatively fixed environ- 
ment, and who function well when events are struc- 
tured and organized, would be classified as sensitive 
to change to indicate the possibility that any devia- 
tion from the course of their organized and circum- 
scribed patterns could potentially upset them. 

Vildly sensitive to change would be used to classi- 
fy those children who are functioning effectively 
within their environment but who are subject to 
exaggerated response to change. They manage to 
adapt to change, but their adaptation is temporarily 
disorganized and confused. In a sense, their adap- 
tation might be thought of as delayed, but none- 
theless effective. 

Vormally sensitive to change would imply that 
the child showed no unusual sensitivity to change 
other than what might be expected of any child. 
Complexity of the change might well be a factor in 
determining the reactivity of such a child. 

Placement of the child at any distance along this 
continuum would be dependent upon comprehen- 
sive information from his parents relative to his 
adjustment to various situations in the home, in- 
formation from teachers regarding his response to 
change in the classroom, or in learning situations, 
and upon experimentally induced stress situations 
in the psychological testing experiences. This ini- 
tial information might be regarded as therapeutical- 
ly oriented and assist in the development of a frame 
of reference for training purposes. The goal of 
the therapy would be to move the child along this 
continuum and elevate the tolerance level for stress 
by developing skills and expanding perception po- 
tential. 

This continuum is proposed as a method of re- 
garding the regression phenomenon in the brain 
injured child from a different viewpoint as well as 
to place emphasis upon the understanding of stress 
responses in attempting to help the child adjust to 


his environment. 
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TEACHING 
THE MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 


LTHOUGH there has been, for many years, a rec- 
A ognition of the higher incidence of multiple 
handicapping conditions among mentally retarded 
school children as compared with “normal” or above 
average pupils, neither the accurate census of the 
number and kinds of additional handicaps nor the 
methodology for teaching such multiply handicapped 
children in public school or residential school facil- 


ities is available. 


Review of Incidence Studies 


Ayres (2) found in 1909 that while the “normal” 
child averaged 1.30 physical defects, the bright had 
only 1.07, while the “dull pupil” averaged 1.65 de- 
fects. 

Sandwick (25) found a positive correlation be- 
tween health and intelligence in his 1920 study, and 
Dayton (8) substantiated this in 1928 by reporting 
a negative correlation between physical defects and 
intelligence. 

A recent controlled study (12) of motor char- 
acteristics of mentally retarded children found that 
the retarded were significantly poorer in the per- 
formance of all motor tasks. The authors recom- 
mended a structured physical education program in 
the curriculum of the mentally retarded pupil to 
provide specific training to overcome these deficien- 
cies. Using a larger population, the same authors 
(13) found the mentally retarded public school 
pupil was lower than children of the same chrono- 
logical age in all of the 11 gross motor tests admin- 
istered, averaging two to four years behind normal 
pupils. 
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Blatt (4) compared mentally retarded children 
in a special class with mentally retarded children 
in the same city who were enrolled in regular classes, 
and found that the number of physical defects in the 
special class children averaged 1.55, while those still 
in regular classes averaged only 1.08. 

Beck (3) studying the incidence of brain injury 
in public school special classes for the educable men- 
tally retarded in Southern Illinois, found 60 to 70% 
of the pupils had some neurological damage and 
that approximately 25% were on anticonvulsive 
medication. Although there is a wide discrepancy 
between authors, a 1955 book edited by Cruickshank 
and Raus (7) estimates that between 50 and 75% 
of cerebral palsied children are also mentally re- 
tarded. 

DiMichael (10) indicates that 10 to 14% of 
blind children in the chronological age range 5-17 
are retarded. 

Myklebust (22) reports a study by Frisina show- 
ing 12% of the pupils at a residential school for the 
deaf to be between 60 and 75% IQ. In two audio- 
metric studies (24) and (26) of school aged chil- 
dren in institutions for the mentally retarded, 19.8% 
and 17% respectively, were found to have a “sig- 
nificant hearing loss’—where that term is defined 
at 15 db loss or greater in two or more frequencies. 
Johnson and Farrell (18) report on a study of men- 
tally retarded children at the Fernald State School 
in Massachusetts confirming the percentages above, 
and indicating that hearing loss is five times the 
incidence we would expect from a similar survey 
among public school children. Rittmanic (24) also 
reports on five other audiometric studies of mentally 
retarded children. 

Many studies of speech handicaps among retarded 
children are available. Goertzen (14) reports two 
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studies of institutionalized mentally retarded chil- 

dren which offered the following percentages of 

patients with speech defects (or no speech at all) 

in the three common subdivisions of the retarded 

level: 

(Sirk1N, JAcosB & Lyons) 
Jo SPEECH DEF. 


INTELLECTUAL (KENNEDY) 


LEVEL % SPEECH DEF. 
Educable M. R. 42.6 13 
Severely M. R. 96.9 74 
Total-Care M. R. 100.0 100 


Lubman (20), reporting on a speech program for 
severely retarded children enrolled in _parent-op- 
erated classes in Cleveland, Ohio, found only 7 of 
150 children did not need speech therapy. Wallin 
(14) comparing mentally retarded and normal pu- 
pils in the public schools, found that 2.8% of the 
average school population had speech defects, while 
26.3% of the mentally retarded special class chil- 
dren were afflicted. Kastein (19) discovered that 
of the 467 children accepted as patients at the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Columbia Presby- 
terian Medical Center, New York, 267, or about 
60% seemed retarded. 

This review makes no pretense at being compre- 
hensive or even representative of the available 
studies. It should serve, however, to indicate that 
no matter from what direction the problem is 
studied, the mentally retarded as a group have a 
rather high incidence of physical defects of all kinds 
including sensory and speech handicaps. Another 
insight to be gained from the assortment of studies 
reported is that for the child with multiply handi- 
capping conditions, a differential diagnosis of the 
major handicapping condition and the extent of the 
mental handicap is often a difficult and demanding 
task. As Norris, Spaulding and Brodie (23, p. 41) 
point out, “The use of numerical scores and con- 
cepts, such as mental age and intelligence quotient, 
or social age and social quotient, has been found 
of limited value in understanding the capacity of a 
blind child.” How much more limited they must be 
if the child also appears to be mentally retarded, 
with an undetermined hearing loss and perhaps mild 
cerebral palsy, accompanied by distorted speech! 


Significance of Secondary Handicaps 
On a Mentally Retarded Child 


Let us consider for a moment what are the sig- 
nificant differences between multiply handicapped 
and otherwise unafflicted mentally retarded children. 
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First, I think, is the very pertinent question, 
is he really retarded? In the public school 
situation especially, the psychologist is under 
tremendous pressures to “test and certify” for 
special classes—usually on the basis of a sin- 
gle psychometric examination. Parents of 
multiply handicapped children are too often 
told their child is hopelessly retarded and 
should be committed to an institution forth- 
with, with even less evidence than that re- 
quired for special class placement. Clinical 
diagnostic evidence seems to indicate that 
there is a wide variability in the functioning 
of individual children with multiple handicaps 
at different times, whether measured by intelli- 
gence or social maturity scales. This lack of 
reliability raises serious questions regarding 
the application of any single observation as 
an adequate basis for social or educational 
recommendations. Furthermore, I can find no 
instrument available which is designed for, 
and which has been standardized for the meas- 
urement of intelligence of children with multi- 
ple handicaps such as blind-retarded or deaf- 
retarded. Therefore we can and should ex- 
pect that more extensive differential diagnos- 
tic studies be made in the case of mentally 
retarded children found to have additional 


handicapping conditions. 


Secondly, I think we must consider the 
effect of multiple handicapping conditions 
upon the parents of the retarded child. Even 
with most retarded children, a bit of Emer- 
son’s Law of Compensation is possible: “He 
may not ke able to go on to college. but he 
will be able to hold a job, pay his own way, 
and participate as an independent, tax-paying 
citizen of his community.” The larger the 
number, and the greater the degree of multi- 
ple handicaps, the less likely that these goals 
of independent_self-sufficiency will be reached. 
Thus assisting the parents in attaining real- 
istic educational, social and vocational aspira- 
tions for their child becomes of increasing im- 
portance as additional handicaps are added to 
the diagnosis of mental retardation. 


Thirdly, we must consider the question of 
the type of educational services needed by 
multiply handicapped mentally retarded chil- 
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dren. Can we even talk of educating the “mul- 


tiply handicapped mentally retarded,” or must 
we break it down into the categories, blind- 
retarded, deaf-retarded, cerebral palsied-re- 
tarded, etc.? Can we expect the teacher of 
the mentally retarded to be adequately 
equipped to educate any and all retarded chil- 
dren regardless of additional handicaps, such 
as blindness, deafness, or cerebral palsy? Are 
there sufficient numbers to justify, and would 
it be desirable to encourage in our larger 
metropolitan areas the establishment of spe- 
cial centers for the multiply handicapped 
which would contain specialists in the various 
categories of handicapped children, working 
together as a team to provide educational serv- 


ices? 
Implications 


1. The lack of reliability and validity of 
current diagnostic instruments when used 
with multiply handicapped children requires 
more frequent re-evaluations and case confer- 
ences to assess the child’s educational prog- 
ress. These diagnostic shortcomings should 
not be viewed by psychologists or teachers as 
overpowering handicaps, but rather as more 
challenging areas with uneven and unique de- 
velopmental patterns. 


2. Coupled with the diagnostic problems 
is the lack of specific clinical teaching meth- 
ods and materials for use with retarded chil- 
dren suffering with one or more physically 
handicapping conditions. Even now there are 
a few bright spots in this picture, and the 
future promises more. For instance, Ashcroft 
(1, p. 526) reports that, “The passing of the 
wave of retrolental fibroplasia, use of im- 
proved optical and technical aids. and ex- 
panded day school programs offer needed 
services. More attention can now be given to 
the visually handicapped child who has ad- 
ditional problems or handicapping conditions. 
Facilities once crowded by RLF children and 
others can be made available to children pre- 
viously not considered for services.” Most 
of the latter are blind-retarded children, I am 
sure. 


3. There is the more general problem of 


who should educate each category of the mul- 
tiply handicapped retarded, and in what set- 
ting: special classes for the mentally retarded, 
special regional day centers for multiply han- 
dicapped, or residential school special facili- 
ties? 


All of these problems indicate how lightly the 
surface has been scratched, and how richly endowed 
this area is for research workers. We can be con. 
fident that increasing attention, stimulated by fed- 
eral and private research monies, will provide an- 
swers soon to some of our problems of teaching 
multiply handicapped mentally retarded children. 
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Use the KINESTHETIC Approach 
ECONOMY SAFETY PACKET—Ten common safety words 


for use in special classes; WALK, WAIT, EXIT, ENTER, 
DANGER, KEEP OUT, POISON, STOP, EXPLOSIVE, WARN- 


ING. Each word beaded and clearly illustrated. Price $1.95 
Ask your school supplier or order from 
TOUCH Inc., Dept. E. 
Teaching Aids for Exceptional Children 
P.0. Box 5385, Reno, Nevada 





A BEGINNER’S SPEECH BOOK 
FOR SPEECH HANDICAPPED 
B 
176 outlined pictures of common nouns. Spiral bound. 
oo 
Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi 
St. John’s School for the Deaf 
3680 South Kinnickinnic Ave. 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
e 
1-4 books, $2. each, postpaid 
5 or more books, $1.75 each postpaid 
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BOTH PARTIES 
VOTE FOR 
MATERIALS 





® 
e for better teaching 


e for lasting, satisfying 
learning experiences 


Write for complete catalog of 
Judy visual manipulative materials. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 NORTH SECOND STREET, DEPT. ECO 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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NEW! WARREN “WALK AWAY” — W-1 


FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


The New Warren W-1 is a marvel of engi- 
neering, developed and perfected by audio 
specialists with years of experience in the 
auditory training field. 


The W-1 offers completely new standards of 
HIGH POWER OUTPUT with EXTREMELY LOW 
DISTORTION. PENETRATION, DENSITY and 
CONFIGURATION OF SPEECH is unparalleled 
in a wearable auditory training unit. The 
student using a W-1 naturally developes a 
high degree of RETENTION. 


The Warren W-1 actually contains THREE SEP- 
ARATE MODES OF OPERATION — Either of 
which can be selected at the flip of a switch. 
In one switch position the student is automat- 
ically “tuned in” to the FREE FIELD MAGNETIC 
LOOP CHANNEL of his particular classroom. A 
second switch position shifts the W-1 over to 
a second MAGNETIC LOOP CHANNEL such as 
might be used in an auditorium, assembly hall 
or other group meeting place. In the third 
position, the W-1 operates as an independent 
unit for personal instruction of the student 





through its regular microphone input channel. 
Used in this manner, the W-1 provides a nat- 
ural transition to the student’s later use of a 
regular type hearing aid. 


The Warren W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS in a 
revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit and is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 

A specially designed LINEAR VOLUME CON- 
TROL adjusts the output level smoothly, with 
NO PEAKS—NO SURGES—and NO INTERNAL 
NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self-contained, 
long life MERCURY CELLS of a STANDARD 
TYPE, easily replaced when exhausted. 
Provisions are made for use of either SPECIAL 
MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the W-1 is used 
outside the classroom—or WARREN DYNAMIC 
HEADPHONES when used in the auditory 
training classroom. 


THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 





The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 
WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


Now — The student is completely freed of his 
desk, of interconnecting cables, control boxes, 
etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any 
part of the classroom without missing a single 
sy!iable of the training program. THE WAR- 
REN MODEL W-1 with either miniature re- 
ceivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES 
plugged-in, is the only equipment the student 
needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well 
known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM.- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a 
NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This com- 
bination feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the class- 
room thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS to receive the training program. Any 
number of classrooms can be set up with no 
interference from adjacent classroom channels. 
The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for 
a@ common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 
The new WARREN “FREE FIELD” MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM has _ revolu- 
tionized the field because it’s many advantages 
MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER — THE 
LEARNING FASTER. We will gladly acquaint 
you with full details on this “YEARS AHEAD” 
equipment. 


ACL Lee 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 
1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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THE CEC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


The CEC executive committee met in Washington 
at the NEA building, July 12-14, 1960. Members 
present were President Jack W. Birch, President- 
elect Leo F. Cain, Past President Ivan K. Garrison, 
and Treasurer Frances P. Connor. Absent was 
Recording Secretary Mamie J. Jones. Others in 
attendance for all or part of the meetings included 
Legislation Chairman Leo E. Connor; Convention 
Coordinator Mary B. Ryan; Journal Editor John 
McCormick; Director of Membership and Sales 
June B. Jordan; Recorder of the Minutes Barbara 
Foster; and Executive Secretary Harry Z Wooden. 

The following is a condensed statement of the 
topics taken under consideration and the decisions 
reached. 


1. LEGISLATION 


The committee discussed HR 12328, a bill in- 
troduced by Representative Graham A. Barden, 
with a stated purpose to extend and improve the 
special education and rehabilitation services pro- 
vided by the federal government. (For more de- 
tailed information about this bill, see the September 
issue of this journal.) 

On June 15, 1960, the interagency relations 
committee held a meeting in New York City to 
consider the merits of this bill. In general most 
persons present held reservations concerning a 
number of aspects of it. The CEC executive com- 
mittee holds much the same point of view. It will 
be the committee’s purpose to draft a statement 
of its positive and negative positions on the bill for 
release at an early date. In the meantime, the 
Council has asked for the privilege of testifying 
if hearings are called. 

Proposals for Council action on federal legislation 
during 1960-61 include the following: 


a. That immediate efforts be initiated in 
behalf of an upgrading of the status and 
program of special education in the US. 
Office of Education. 

b. That fellowships be expanded to trainees 
in all areas of exceptionality. 
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c. That support be given to the expansion of 
federal programs. 


d. That discussions be held with Congres- 
sional leaders for a program of grants for 
special projects. 


e. That endorsement, in principle, be made 
in behalf of the objectives of pending legis- 
lation on juvenile delinquency and indepen- 
dent living. 


The executive committee will distribute its pro- 
posals to its state federations for their considera- 
tion, suggestions, and support. It will also attempt 
to work with other agencies and organizations, 
public and private, to learn of their interests and 
plans and to promote unified action insofar as such 
is possible. 


2. CONVENTIONS 


a. The time limits of annual conventions, 
namely from Tuesday evening through a 
Saturday noon luncheon, were adopted for 
the 1961 Detroit convention. The dates for 
that occasion are April 4-8, with headquarters 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 


b. The proposals of the program chairman, 
Leo F. Cain, were discussed and cleared. He 
announced plans to appoint a chairman for 
each interest area, who, in turn, is to appoint 
the chairman of each meeting held in such 
interest area. In the case of an area of 
interest to a CEC division, the division is 
invited to plan the meetings involved. This 
plan does not, of course, preclude a division 
from holding closed meetings for the business 
purposes of the organization. A similar pro- 
posal was approved for presentation to any 
related organization that plans to meet with 
CEC, such as the National Association of 
State Directors of Special Education. 


c. The theme for the 1961 convention will 
be “Professional Standards in the Education 
of Exceptional Children.” 


d. The limited patronage of tours and school 
visitations and the great amount of time 
expended in providing them were considered. 
The convention coordinator and the execu- 
tive secretary were authorized to deal with 
these problems on an individual basis to the 
extent that this activity be reduced and in 
some instances eliminated. 


e. Instructions were given the executive 
secretary to interrupt the existing rotation 
schedule of conventions among the four 
CEC convention sections of the U.S. and 
Canada to accept an invitation from Chicago 
for the early 1960’s. 


f. The executive secretary was voted author- 
ity to decide who, on occasion, should be 
granted complimentary exhibit space. Such 
a gratuity is nearly always a part of a mutual 
exchange of courtesies between CEC and 
another organization. 
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g. The executive secretary was instructed to 
increase the budget of the program chairman 
of any regional conference by another $150, 
or as much thereof as needed, when such 
chairman encounters financial difficulties de- 
veloping a program within his regular allot- 
ment. 

h. Transportation was authorized for a con- 
ference in Washington between Morvin 
Wirtz, chairman of the Oklahoma City 1960 
fall regional, and the central office staff on 
conference plans. 


3. CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


a. The committee on Canadian affairs was 
granted the use of $1600 of its appropriation 
to purchase copies of Special Education for 
each Canadian CEC member. This publica- 
tion, which is issued three times per year, 
will serve as a special Canadian CEC news- 
letter. It will help offset the various CEC 
activities conducted strictly for the benefit 
of American members—including the large 
amount of the bulletin section of ExXcrEp- 
TIONAL CHILDREN devoted to news of such 
exclusive undertakings as U.S. legislation. 
b. The executive secretary was instructed to 
propose to the chairman of the Canadian 
committee that it submit its budget proposals 
to cover its needs for the balance of the 
year. 


4. MEMBERSHIP 


a. The committee instructed June B. Jordan, 
director of membership, to undertake the 
following responsibilities: 


(1) Re-phrase the proposals suggested by 
representatives of big city chapters (in- 
cluding their federations) held in Wash- 
ington, June 24-25, and to set up criteria 
to provide a basis for approval. 

(2) Submit a proposal regarding the estab- 
lishment of a national or international 
exceptional children’s week. 

(3) Submit proposals on any other items 
she deems immediately feasible from the 
minutes of the Washington meeting of a 
representative group of big city chapters. 


b. The committee instructed the executive 
secretary to write a letter of commendation 
to the Newark, New Jersey, Chapter for that 
group’s sponsorship of the Golden Anniver- 
sary Celebration of the establishment of 
special education in the city of Newark. It 
also authorized the executive secretary to 


provide an Official representative of CEC at 
the celebration if such seems appropriate. 


c. The need for a CEC directory of its total 
membership, the cost that would be involved, 
its value in promoting professional solidarity 
and membersh‘p, the percentage of obsoles- 
cence that would be unavoidable, other types 
of directories either presently published or 
in the offing, the probable use or non-use of 
such a directory, possible means of financing 
it, and so forth were discussed. No agree- 
ment was reached; therefore, it was decided 
to place the topic on the agenda for a later 
meeting of the committee. 


5. NOMINATIONS 


a. The executive committee considered rec- 
ommendations from last year’s nominations 
committee, namely, that ways be found for 
making appointments to that committee 
through federation action. The present dif- 
ficulty with such an arrangement is the 
present provision in the CEC constitution 
placing committee appointment responsibili- 
ties in the hands of the president. 


b. The executive committee instructed the 
executive secretary to call the matter to the 
attention of the chairman of the Council’s 
committee on reorganization, namely, Wil- 
liam C. Geer for consideration. 


6. PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


a. Reports were made substantiating the need 
and demands being placed upon the Council 
to assume initiative in developing standards 
for the profession. Already, appointment of 
a subcommittee by the interagency relations 
committee to serve in liaison capacity be- 
tween CEC and other professionally interested 
groups has been made. 

b. It was decided to establish a pro-tem 
planning committee, consisting of represen- 
tatives of CEC divisions and the CEC research 
committee, to write up a proposal, possibly 
to be followed by a work conference with 
broader representation, to spell out the direc- 
tion the study should eventually take. 


c. The committee met with David Darland 
of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards to ex- 
plain its interests in the development of 
standards for special educators and to explore 
the interests of the Commission in the prob- 
lem of standards among _ special-interest 
groups. It was decided that further explora- 
tion and discussion should prove fruitful. 


d. Possible methods of obtaining finances for 
a professional standards project were dis- 
cussed along with other details of such an 
undertaking. 


7. PUBLICATIONS AND CONSULTATIVE SERVICES 
a. Editor John McCormick reported the fol- 


lowing publications in various stages of 
development: 
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*A SPECIAL FOR SPECIAL EDUCATORS 





A NEW RESEARCH MONOGRAPH SERIES — 


e Published by the Council for Exceptional Children. 


Research studies from various areas of exceptionality 
with first two in area of mental retardation. 


Three or four to be published annually; two issues 
now available at single copy rate ($2) or at reduced 
rates by subscription. 


A must for your professional library. 





NOW AVAILABLE: SERIES A, NO. 1 and NO. 2 


NO. 1 FAMILY CRISIS AND NO. 2 PROCEDURES FOR 
THE RETARDED CHILD TEACHING TRAINABLE 


— by Bernard Farber, William CHILDREN 
Jenne and Romolo Toigo — by Margaret Hudson 


—a scientific investigation —an exploratory study of 


dealing with the factors in- teaching techniques as they 
volved in parents’ decision relate to such factors as 
to institutionalize their re- class size, homogeneity, suc- 
tarded child cessful teaching, etc. 


ASSURE YOURSELF OF MONOGRAPHS UPON PUBLICATION — AND AT A 
SAVINGS WITH A SERIES SUBSCRIPTION 





MORE ABOUT OUR SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER TO YOU — 


° A bargain at 10% to 20% discount over single copy rate 


© Five issues for $9.... ten issues for $16. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


TO THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, NEA, 120! Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D. C, 
single copy(s) of No. |, Family Crisis and the Retarded Child, $2 


single copy(s) of No. 2, Procedures for Teaching Trainable Children, $2 
(Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 20%) 


_subseription (Series A—Nos. 1-5) $9; _ subscription (Series A & B—Nos. 1-10) $16 
$ payment enclosed 
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(1) Administration of Special Education 
in Small School Systems (a series, of which 
the first two are nearing publication). 
(a) Streng—“Children with Impaired Hear- 
ing” 

(b) Erdman—‘‘Educable Mentally Retarded 
in Elementary Schools” 

(2) Lord (editor) —“Inter-District Co- 
operation” 

(3) Dorward—Teaching Aids and Toys for 
Handicapped Children 

(4) Hudson — Procedures for Teaching 
Trainable Children (Research Monograph) 
(5) Others were mentioned which are not 
near enough publication to be announced. 


b. Discussion was held concerning a system 
of selectivity of colleges and universities, 
whose summer-session listings appear in the 
journal. It was the feeling of the committee 
that CEC members should be able to assume 
such listings are limited to those of reputable 
institutions. As a result, the committee 
decided to encourage the Division on Teacher 
Education to recommend to the CEC execu- 
tive committee improved criteria for the 
acceptance of announcements and advertise- 
ments of teacher education programs appear- 
ing in EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

c. Discussion was also held on the status of 
plans for setting up a screening process for 
accepting Journal advertising. It was pointed 
out that the Council should protect the mem- 
bership and its own good name by assuming 
leadership in this matter. The editor and 
executive secretary were requested to prepare 
a policy statement and a proposed program 
for consideration of the executiv2 committee. 
d. Consideration was given to a better means 
of meeting the requests made of the Council 
for information. Treasurer Frances P. Con- 
nor was requested to develop a plan in co- 
operation with Editor John McCormick and 
Executive Secretary Harley Z Wooden for 
presentation at the next executive committee 
meeting. 


SEARCH AND SCREENING COMMITTEE 


It was decided desirable to establish a search 
and screening committee to find and report 
to the executive committee names of the 
three to six most promising candidates for 
the position of executive secretary of the 
Council. The names of persons invited who 
have accepted included seven past presidents 
of CEC. They are Francis W. Doyle, California; 
Florence S. Dunlop, Ontario; Lloyd M. Dunn. 
Tennessee; Maurice H. Fouracre, New York; 
Elizabeth M. Kelly, New Jersey; Samuel A. 
Kirk, Illinois, and Harley Z Wooden, District 
of Columbia, chairman. 


9. Stupy IN AREA OF THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 


President Birch, President-elect Cain, and 
Executive Secretary Wooden were requested 
to explore the possibility of counsel and other 
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assistance in developing research to identif’ 
and evaluate the more promising psycho- 
educational processes being used by schools 
in the guidance and instruction of emotionally 


disturbed children. Actions taken and pro- 
gress made will be reported later. 


New Associate Editors 


Space limitations prevented our giving a 
word of welcome in the September issue to five 
new members of our journal’s board of asso- 
ciate editors. These new members bring addi- 
tional variety of professional background and 
experience to an interdisciplinary group that 
gives many hours of professional service each 
year to our journal. We are pleased with the 
continuing service of the last year’s board, 
and proudly welcome these new memkers to 
it: 


ELI M. Bower, deputy director, State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia 

MARGARET C. ByRNE, director, Speech and 
Hearing Clinic, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas 

JAMES J. GALLAGHER, professor of education, 
Institute for Research on Exceptional Chil- 
dren, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Rusy D. Lone, teacher, Special District for 
the Education and Training of Handicapped 
Children, St. Louis County, Missouri 

LYNDALL D. ZIMMERMAN, physical therapist, 
Public Schools, Springfield, Illinois 


AND THERE THEY WERE... 


Transplanted and reversed . . Our listing of 
governing board members on cover three of the 
September issue should have indicated that Inge- 
borg K. Severson represents Wisconsin and that 
Sarah L. C. Stevens is from West Virginia. 


APPLICANTS FOR POSITION 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF CEC 


Persons wishing to apply for the position of CEC 
executive secretary, please request an avplication 
form from The Search and Screening Committee, 
The Council for Exceptional Children, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Watch the November Journal for description of 
the position. 
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HELP UNICEF ON HALLOWEEN 


Now is the time for your school and community to 


plan a constructive Halloween celebration in your locale. 
This can be done by participating in the 10th annual 


“Trick or Treat for UNICEF.” 

In 1959 more than two million American children in 
10,000 communities, were part of this work. A million 
and a half dollars were collected to provide food and 
medical care for over 50 million needy children and 
mothers in 107 countries. 

If your school wants to help, materials and information 
concerning this program should be ordered now from: 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF 

P. 0. Box 1618 
Church Street Station 
New York 8, N. Y. 





CAN YOU BE IN OR NEAR 
NEW YORK CITY AT CHRISTMAS? 


CEC again joins Section Q of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in present- 
ing professional meetings, Monday afternoon, De- 
cember 26 and Tuesday morning, December 27, on 
the subject of exceptional children. Katherine D. 
Lynch, director of the Bureau for Children with 
Retarded Mental Development, New York City 
Schools, is the chairman. Following is a copy of 
the interesting program she has prepared. 


MONDAY—DECEMBER 26, 1960, 2-5 PM 


COMPLEX CLINICAL EVALUATION Is NECESSARY 


CHAIRMAN: Katherine D. Lynch, director, Bu- 
reau for Children with Retarded Mental De- 
velopment, New York City Public Schools 


PAPERS: 


ETIOLOGICAL AND DIAGNOSTIC ASPECTS OF THE 
RETARDED CHILD 


Margaret J. Giannini, M.D., F.A.A.P., adminis- 
trative director, Clinic for Mentally Retarded 
Children, New York Medical College, Flower 
and Fifth Ave. Hospitals, New York City. 


PSEUDORETARDATION—CLINICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Lawrence T. Taft, M.D., assistant professor 
of pediatrics and director of Developmental 
Evaluation Clinic, Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Bronx, New York. 
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MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, THE HYPERACTIVE 


Elsa Haussermann, psychologist, Solomon 
Clinic, Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


THREE “R’S” IN CLINICAL EVALUATION: 
RECOGNITION, BEFINEMENT, AND REMEDY 


William C. Barger, M.D., psychiatrist, Bureau 
of Child Guidance, Essex County, New Jersey, 
Guidance Center. 


TUESDAY—DECEMBER 27, 1960,9 AM-12 M 
PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CHAIRMAN: Katherine D. Lynch 


PAPERS: 


PROBLEMS, TRENDS, AND PROBLEMS IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Raphael F. Simches, associate in education of 
the handicapped, Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, Albany, New York. 


RESEARCH IN SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Romaine P. Mackie, chief, Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE EFFECT OF GROUP TRAINING OF FOUR- AND FIVE- 
YEAR-OLD CHILDREN WHO ARE MENTALLY RETARDED 
(PROGRESS REPORT) 


I, Ignacy Goldberg, assistant director, Mental 
Retardation Project, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


It has become an annual event for CEC to co- 
sponsor and plan these meetings, for AAAS. Both 
the profession and the press have received them 
with considerable praise. If it is possible for you 
to be present, you will enjoy attending this year’s 
offerings. 

Watch “Dates to Remember” on the inside front 
cover of later issues of this Journal for the name 
of the hotel where the meetings will be held. In 
the meantime, post the times of December 26 PM 
and December 27 AM, and the City of New York on 
your calendar. 


“Promoting the Mental Health of the Exceptional Child” will 
be the theme of the New York CEC State Federation’s Ninth 
Annual Conference, November 3-5, Hotel Sheraton-Ten Eyck, 
Albany. 

Paul G. Bulger, President, State University, College of Edu- 
cation, Buffalo, will deliver the keynote address: “The Role of 
Education in Promoting the Mental Health of the Exceptional 
Child.” Dinner Speaker, Julius D. Richmond, M.D., Chairman, De- 
partment of Pediatrics, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse, will 
discuss “Modern Understandings of Child Development—Impli- 
cations for the Mental Health of Exceptional Children.” 

Features of the conference include visitations, demonstrations, 
general sessions, and workshops in the various areas of ex- 
ceptionality. 
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Among the highlights at the last CEC International Convention, 
in Los Angeles, was this presentation to Fredericka M. Bertram, 
by the National Society for the Prevntion of Blindass, proclaim- 
ing her Teacher of the Year for Partially Seeing Children in 
the State of California—1959." From left to right: Al Tudyman, 
director of special education, Oakland Public Schools, Calit.; 
Fredericka M. Bertram, Oakland Public Schools itinerant 
teacher of the partially seeing and award receipient; Helen 
Gibbons, educational consultant of the National Society for 
Prevention of Blindness, N.Y.C.; and Dorothy Misbach, con- 
sultant in education of visually handicapped, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 


COUNCIL HOLDS TEA AT WORLD 
CONGRESS ISWC MEETING IN NEW YORK 


Mary E. Harnett of the Bureau for Children with 
Retarded Mental Development, New York City 
Schools, and chairman of the CEC Committee on 
International Relations served as chairman for the 
Council Tea at the recent Eighth World Congress 
of the International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples held in New York City. The CEC Tea took 
place at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, from 3-5 PM, 
on Wednesday, July 3lst. There were 100 guests 
at the tea, and about 35-to-40 of these were visitors 
from other lands. 

Frances P. Connor, CEC treasurer, and Harley Z 
Wooden, CEC executive secretary were other Coun- 
cil representatives who attended the Conference. 

A further report concerning the Education Semi- 
nar and the Congress will be made in the November 
issue Of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 


CEC SUMMER SECTION MEETINGS AT 
NEA IN L.A. “HUGE SUCCESS” 


Chester A. Taft, director of the Cooperative Spe- 
cial Education Program, Whittier Area School Dis- 
tricts, California, informs CEC headquarters that 
our four section meetings during the NEA summer 
convention this year were very well received. 

In line with the current interest and emphasis on 
the gifted, more than 500 convention goers attended 
the symposium chaired by Ernest Willenberg, chief 
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of California’s Bureau of Special Education. Many 
people were turned away from this meeting due to 
lack of space. The panel on implications for the 
regular classroom teacher on the emotionally dis- 
turbed child attracted an audience of about 100. 
Chairman for the panel was Herman J. Stark, 
director of the California Department of Youth 
Authority. In addition, good attendance figures 
were credited for the meeting on the neurologically 
handicapped child, which was headed by Harry 
Smallenburg, director of research and guidance of 
the Los Angeles County Schools, as well as for the 
symposium on implications for the regular class- 
room teacher from the pilot project studies of the 
mentally retarded child. Leo F. Cain of San Fran- 
cisco State College and CEC president elect was 
chairman for this last 2vent. 

Special thanks are due to Keith Hunsaker and 
Robert Gartin for work as promotion chairmen 
and to Minette Resnick, who acted as room organ- 
ization chairman, as well as to General Chairman 
Chester A. Taft. 


Pennsylvanians will explore “The Pursuit of Excellence in 
Educating Exceptional Children” during the annual conference of 
the Pennsylvania Federation, October 27-29, Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford. 


Featured speakers for the conference include Horace Mann, 
director, Exceptional Children, Education Division, State Univer- 
sity College of Education, Buffalo; Godfrey D. Stevens, director 
Special Education Section, United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 
Inc., New York; Pearl S. Buck, chairman of Governor's Committee 
for the Handicapped, Pennsylvania; Kermit Eby, professor of 
social science, University of Chicago; Jack Birch, CEC president; 
John Cartwright, superintendent of Allentown City Schools. 


In addition to five general sessions, participants will attend 
exhibits, film theaters, and a CEC Chapter breakfast. 


CAPTIONED FILM CONFERENCE FOR DEAF 


Leo E. Connor represented CEC at the two-day 
conference called by the U.S. Office of Education, 
HEW, concerning ‘‘Captioned Films for the Deaf.” 
Meetings were held at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf, in New York City, on June 8, 9, and 10. 

Thirty invited participants of audio-visual and 
film-making industries, publishing firms, educa- 
tonal and governmental agencies, and deaf persons 
discussed topics relating to the program such as 
captioning problems, audience identification, and 
priorities of interest. Essentially a service of the 
U.S. Office of Education to the deaf of all ages, the 
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Captioned Film Program is expected to grow mate- 
rially within the next few years. 

Conference recommendations included the giving 
of equal emphasis to educational and recreational 
films: to those on the adult and children’s levels; 
and to all types of general interest films. For addi- 
tional information, including lists of films captioned 
and available to deaf groups, write John Gough, 
Captioned Films for the Deaf, Office of Education, 
HEW, Washington 25, D. C. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL READY 
FOR CEC REGIONAL IN OKLAHOMA CITY 

“Special Education Grows with a Growing Re- 
gion” is the theme of the CEC West Central Fall 
Regional, November 16-19, at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Oklahoma City. This event is sponsored by The 
Council for Exceptional Children, the Oklahoma 
State Department of Education, and the Oklahoma 
State Chapter of the CEC. 

Teachers, administrators, and members of allied 
professions from the states of Arkansas, Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas will participate in 
the occasion. However, educators and others inter- 
ested from outside this area are welcome to attend. 


CONFERENCE FEATURES 


Clarice Kline, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, will discuss “Implications of a 
Changing World for Special Education.” 

The Honorable Car] Elliott, member of the Con- 
gress of the United States, representing Alabama’s 
Seventh District, and chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Special Education will address the 
conference on “Federal Aid to Special Education.” 

Paul Painter, Clayton, Missouri, will discuss “The 
Identification of Schizophrenia in Handicapped 
Children.” 

Jack W. Birch, chairman of the Department of 
Special Education and Rehabilitation of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and president of the CEC, 
will address the traditional President’s Dinner. 
Chairman for this event. will be Romaine Mackie, 
chief of the Section on Exceptional Children and 
Youth, U. S. Office of Education, HEW. 

The chairman for the conference program is 
Morvin A. Wirtz, superintendent, Special School 
District for Education and Training of Handicapped 
Children of Louis County, Brentwood, Missouri. 
Heading the local arrangements for this event is 
chairman Leonard Cox of Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. The heads of the co-sponsoring 
units are Oliver Hodge, superintendent of public 
instruction, State Department of Education, and 
Wayne Jeans, president of the Oklahoma State 
Chapter, and director of the special education de- 
partment of the Oklahoma City Schools. 
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American Education Week 


Now is the time to do your planning and ordering of 
materials for the November 6-12 observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week, 1960. Theme of this traditional 
school event is “Strengthen Schools for the 60's.” 

National sponsors are the National Education Asso- 
ciation, American Legion, U.S. Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Many school systems have used some of the following 
ideas to acquaint the general public with their work: 
Open House Night 
Tributes to Teachers 
PTA Panel Discussions 
School Displays, Fairs, Exhibits 
Classroom Visiting 
Special Newspaper Pages or Sections 
Store Window Displays. 

A special packet of materials has been prepared by 
NEA. Cost is $2. For further information, write to 
American Education Week, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


OBJECTIVES OF MEETINGS 


Helping general school administrators and teach- 
ers get underway, especially those involved with 
new or expanding special education programs, will 
be the main underlying purpose of the Thursday 
morning sessions. On Thursday afternoon, stress 
will be placed on helping teachers and special edu- 
cation personnel improve the quality of the pro- 
grams once they have been fully established. 

Friday morning will be devoted to workshops in 
habilitation and rehabilitation to assist personnel 
in special education and vocational rehabilitation 
to develop integrated programs for their respective 
communities. In addition there will be a section 
on neurological impairments of children. The lat- 
ter will be of special interest to those who screen 
and place children in special programs on the basis 
of medical diagnoses and recommendations. 

Friday afternoon will contain a program built 
around large problem areas, broken down into spe- 
cial meetings—some covering matters of concern 
and value to the general administrator, some cov- 
ering items of interest to the novice in special edu- 
cation, and others directed to the interest of those 
who have worked in the field for many years. 

On the final day of the conference, section meet- 
ings are being planned to cover the overall ‘‘Impli- 
cations of Recent Research in Working with Ex- 
ceptional Children.’ Each area of special educa- 
tion will be represented by presenting certain 
aspects of recent research and then applying this 
either to the classroom or clinic situation, so new 
information can be absorbed into such situations 
at a more rapid pace. 

For hotel reservations, contact the Biltmore Hotel 
in Oklahoma City. 





IT’S CATCHING ON 
See November issue for details 
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CEC EASTERN FALL REGIONAL SET 
FOR BALTIMORE THIS NOVEMBER 


Teachers of the gifted and handicapped will meet 
in Baltimore, Maryland, on November 9-12, 1960, to 
discuss “Our Changing World: Implications for the 
Exceptional Child and his Teacher.” Taking part 
will be educators and members of allied professions 
from 17 eastern seaboard states, the District of 
Columbia, and the provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario. Sponsoring this Eastern Fall Regional are 
The Council for Exceptional Children, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.. and the Maryland State Federation 
of the CEC. Host for the occasion is the Baltimore 
City CEC Chapter. 

Highlighting the conference proceedings will be 
speeches by U. S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick and Professor Paul R. Mort. On 
Wednesday evening, November 9th, Dr. Mort, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will address the participants on the subject 
“The Tempo of Educational Change.” The next 
morning, the Honorable Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, will be featured at the 
second general session on “Conflicting World Ide- 
ologies and Their Implications for Education.” 

Program chairman of this conference is Edythe 
M. Knipe. supervisor of child study, Glouster 
County Schools, Clayten, New Jersey. Harrie Selz- 
nick, director of special education for the Balti- 
more, Maryland, City Public Schools, is local ar- 
rangements chairman. 

Some of the topics pertaining to exceptional chil- 
dren to be covered at the conference are as follows: 

“Curriculum Needs of Gifted Children to Meet 
the Technological, Political, and Special Changes 
of Our Time,’ under the chairmanship of Virgil 
Ward of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

“The Potentials of Hypno-Therapy in Special 
Cases of Retardation, Emotional Disturbance, and 
Delinquency,’ with Donald Babcock, psychologist 
of the Vineland State School, Vineland, New Jersey, 
as chairman. 

Elizabeth Goodman of the Washington, D. C., 
public schools will lead a session on “Mobilizing 
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Community Resources in a Realistic Program on 
Education for Hospitalized and Homebound Chil- 
dren.” 

“What Research Says on the Education of the 
Blind and the Partially Seeing,” will be one of the 
featured topics on Saturday morning. This group 
will be under the chairmanship of Mary K. Bau- 
man, co-director, Personal Research Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Addressing the Saturday 
morning general session will be Ethel J. Alpenfels. 
professor of anthropology, New York University. 
New York City. 

“Federal Legislation Affecting the Education of 
Exceptional Children: Our Mutual Interests” will 
be the subject of a meeting planned by Elizabeth 
Kelly, assistant superintendent of schools, Newark 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey. 

The above are just a few of the phases of excep- 
tionality to be teuched upon at the CEC Eastern 
Fall Regional. Programs for the deaf, sheltered 
workshops, social and vocational adjustments, con- 
siderations in the education of the brain-injured. 
the work of the social agency in the prevention and 
correction of juvenile delinquency are but some of 
the additional topics which will be given thorough 
attention by experts and practitioners on the edu- 
cation of the exceptional child. 

Officially, participants will be educators and oth- 
ers from Maryland, Delaware. Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, On- 
tario, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia. 
Virginia, District of Columbia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, New Jersey, Vermont. 
and Quebec. Persons from outside the area are 
welcome to attend. 

For your reservation write to the Southern Hotel. 
Light and Redwood Streets, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Past-Treasurer Bob Gates Reports Finances for 1959-60 


The accrued operating assets of the Council, considering cash on hand, bills payable, and bills receivable, 
were about $6500 greater at the end of the last fiscal year than they were at its beginning. Of this amount 
$6000 can be attributed to an increase in the NEA grant. The NEA cash grant for 1960-61 has been de- 
creased to $3500 and will be withdrawn entirely in 1961-62. However, this statement ignores the fact that 
CEC will continue to enjoy many financial advantages through its NEA departmental status. Likewise it 
does not take into account the fact that NEA and CEC might, as occasions demand, engage in joint proj- 
ects with shared financial responsibilities. 

The increased value of inventory assets amounted to about $1660. The increased value of life member- 
ships was $17,000, of which $13,000 is still outstanding on time-payment plans. 

A study of the accompanying report indicates two things. First, it shows the need for the increased 
dues that were voted for last year. Second, it shows that in view of all the basic undertakings, which the 
Council has either initiated or is about to initiate, strict economy of operation is essential to attain our 
goals. 

Following are five excerpts from Past-Treasurer Gates’ report: 
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ey ONTARIO FEDERATION OF CHAPTERS OF 
Buile; THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
( ; j 
ul etin Annual Conference e Hotel London e London, Ontario 
—S— October 27, 28, 29, 1960 
e 
a» CEC MEMBERS FROM THE USA WILL RECEIVE A ROYAL WELCOME! 
I. BUDGET VERSUS INCOME AND EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 1959—May 31, 1960 il Ill 
Actual Budget Actual ce 


1958-59 1959-69 1959-60 Ite 


1. Income 


Memberships' $ 67,480.05 $109,000.00 $ 94,937.65 
Subscriptions 8,086.26 10,000.00 9,538.96 
Grants 3,000.00 1,000.00 7,006.00 
Publication Sales 4,649.93 4,000.00 5,291.32 
Journal Advertising 4,827.90 5,000.00 5,631.02 
Conventions 16,481.88 16,000.00 17,401.42 
Miscellaneous 1.691.59 .00 .00 

TOTAL $106,217.61 $145,000.00 $139,806.37 


iLife membership income not included. 


2. Expenditures 


IV 

Salaries and benefits $ 55,101.04 $ 64,000.00 $ 57,729.58 — 
Journal 26,729.20 28,400.00 30,468.23 A 
Special Publications 2,763.23 10,000.00 3,621.57 — 
Conventions 11,697.11 16,000.00 13,235.99 
State and Provincial Advances 6,816.82 7,600.00 os 
Membership — —— 13,795.55? 
General Operation 10,233.60 16,000.00 13,339.74 
Miscellaneous 143.77 3,000.00 
Sub-total 113,484.77 145,000.00 132,190.66 
Reserve for income non-expendable Ir 
through general account 
Transfer to contingency and life membership 1,631.05 —- 958.43 

TOTAL $115,115.82 $145,000.00 $133,149.09 A 


“AU cost relating to membership was recorded in the 1959-60 books under that heading, including address plates, promo- 
tion, program development, state and provincial advances, membership materials, and the like. Formerly state and provincial 
advances were listed as a separate item and the remaining items were included as a part of general operation. 


II. COMPARISON OF OPERATING AND EQUIPMENT ASSETS AT START AND CLOSE OF THE FISCAL YEAR 


General cash balance in bank $ 105.13 $ 5,458.44 
Petty cash on hand 19.82 19.82 
Cash advances outstanding 396.00 350.00 

Total general cash account 520.95 5,828.26 
Accounts receivable 1,461.36 2,121.76 
Gross general assets 1,982.31 7,950.02 
Accounts payable — 3,266.85 — 2,748.38 
Net general assets — 1,284.54 5,201.64 
Supplies inventory 3,984.88 4,020.62 
Net general cash and supplies assets ~ 2,700.34 9,222.26 
Contingency cash balance 6,909.64 7,768.57 
Net operating assets available 9,609.98 16,990.83 
Equipment inventory 596.80 2,160.73 


Net operating and equipment assets 10,206.78 19.151.56 
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Please turn to page 40 of your September issue of 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, for the date of CEC chapter- 


federation events and locations. 





III. CoMPARISON OF INVENTORY AT START AND CLOSE OF 1959-60 FISCAL YEAR 
Item June 1, 1959 
Books and pamphlets $ 1,377.84 
Reprints 1,421.75 
Selected References 39.82 
Journals 360.00 
Printed forms and literature 8.11 
Membership pins, buttons and charms 95.50 
Badge holders 115.50 
Stationery 566.36 
Office equipment 596.80 
TOTAL $ 4,581.68 
IV. COMPARISON OF TOTAL ASSETS AT START AND CLOSE OF 1959-60 FISCAL YEAR 
Assets June 1, 1959 
Cash balance, all accounts $ 9,688.68 
Investments, U.S. Treasury Bonds 2,704.00 
Petty cash 19.82 
Cash advances 396.00 
Accounts receivable (Including life membership) 9,033.36 
Gross cash and investment totals 21,841.86 
Inventories, total 4.581.68 
Gross assets 26,423.54 
Accounts payable — 3,266.85 
Net assets $23,156.69 


V. Orrictat AupIT 





May 31, 1960 


$ 1,870.79 
1,084.90 
44.00 
201.00 
101.05 
115.20 
111.60 
492.08 
2,160.73 


$ 6,181.35 


350.00 
22,904.76 


45,731.50 
6.181.35 
51,912.85 
— 2,786.38 


$49,126.47 


1. Letter of July 25, 1960, from the auditing firm of Price Waterhouse, 1710 H Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., addressed to President Jack W. Birch, reads as follows: 


follows: 


“In our opinion, the accompanying statements summarize fairly the recorded 
cash receipts and disbursements of The Council for Exceptional Children for the 
year ended May 31, 1960 and its Operating and Life Membership Fund balances 
at that date. Our examination of these statements was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered neces- 


sary.” 


2. Auditor’s financial statement 


The cash receipts, disbursements, and balances for the fiscal year, just closed, as 
set forth in the auditors report, agree respectively, with the cash receipts, disburse- 


ments and balances presented for the same period in this report. 
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Who are your choices for officers ? 


A most important opportunity for you to express your opinion in an election is at nomina- 
tion time. The nominations committee is about ready to begin balloting on 1961 candidates 





—ineluding candidates of your choice if you submit their names. 


Official Procedures for Submitting Names 


4. Submit all names to the chairman of the nom- 


n > a he ae i] inations committee, Ivan K. Garrison, Jack- fc 
1, Any member 0 eg capers may sh sonville Public Schools, 506 Jordan Street, E 
names. (For a list 0 vacancies, see pub- Jacksonville, Illinois. sl 
lished list below.) ci 
2. A person or chapter suggesting a name should ‘> as RN a C 
select a man or woman who has a good chance Balloting Procedure of the Nominations re 
d : Committee 
to win—preferably this year, but at least pi 
sometime soon. A candidate’s chances will be 1. Each member of the nominations committee pt 
best if he or she— will vote upon the entire list of candidates 
‘ hae for any office by ranking them in the order 
ad a a" Council member for sev- of choice. Beginning with “1,” for first choice. 
at de ce 2. The nominations committee chairman, upon e} 
+. woen eee ers os — receiving the ballots from the committee mem- If 
cil affairs—on local, state, provincial, here. Wi oe . : ; 
erry ers, will determine the committee’s choice for n 
or international levels—such as com- : ie : 
: BAe any office in the following manner: Cc 
mittee work, participation on conven- ; 
tion programs, holding office, con- a. The ballots will be checked to deter- cl 
tributing articles for publication, and mine if any candidate received a ma- by 
the like. jority of first choice votes. If so, he 
; will be declared nominated. 
3. To give 4 Sie best oo b. If no candidate receives a majority of 
tage, submit ood * eoniane taka abt oo first place votes, the chairman will * 
companied by the fo a proceed in applying a combination of ti 
a. Office for which suggested the rank-order and preferential bal- th 
b. Current position or title and complete lot techniques to determine the 
address winner. : 
c. Approximate length of membership in c. After the chairman has made his te 
CEC computations, they will be audited by vi 
d. Chapter affiliation, if any members of the nominations com- D! 
e. Official support, where such has been — pi 
given, by a lccal, state, or provincial mi 
CEC group, including the date the GOVERNING BOARD VACANCIES 2 
a 7 p 
vole was taken — NORMAL TERM OF OFFICE: 1961-1964 
f. Council activities in which candidate 
has engaged I. Vacancies for which nominations will be made 
g. Other major contributions he or she by the nominations committee and for which elec- 
has made to special education tions may be conducted by the delegate assembly: pl 
h. A statement of recommendation for Office Pie tiassd ul 
nomination, indicating that in your President-elect Leo F. Cain " 
opinion the candidate is a qualified, Recording Secretary Mamie Jo Jones al 
responsible individual whom you be- Louisiana member (None) a 
lieve would accept if nominated and (expiring 1963) Pp 
Massachusetts member Helen Freeman ce 
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serve ably if elected 
i. Your name, complete address, chap- 
ter affiliation (if any), and date. 


II. Vacancies for which elections will be con- 
ducted by the respective state and provincial chap- 
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ters and federations concerned. (Each state and 
province will report, on a form furnished by CEC 
headquarters, the person elected). 


Office Incumbent 

Manitoba (Vacancy) 
(new provincial chapter) 

Maryland (Vacancy) 
Michigan June England 
Minnesota Maynard C. Reynolds 
Missouri Florence Smith 
Nebraska Marshall S. Hiskey 
New Jersey Clarence York 
New Mexico Margaret A. McKenney 
New York Charles Gambert 


North Carolina H. Jay Hickes 


HOW THEY REACH OFFICE 


Have you ever wondered about the procedures 
for filling some CEC official positions—and when? 
Each American state and Canadian province with 
sufficient membership has one or more such offi- 
cials representing its interests and welfare in the 
Council. A democratic organization, such as ours, 
requires that each representative be awarded his 
post through as direct a voice of the members as 
possible. 


GOVERNING BOARD 


Any state or province with 100 CEC members is 
entitled to representation on the governing board. 
If it possesses an overall CEC unit! that group 
nominates and elects its member and notifies the 
Council of its action. However, if there is no such 
chapter or federation, the board member is elected 
by the CEC delegate assembly. 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE 


Each state or province with an overall CEC unit 
of 100 or more members is entitled to representa- 
tion on the CEC nominations committee. However, 
this is a different type of representation. The main 
purpose is to nominate international officers from 
a broad selection. Therefore, it is the Council’s in- 
terests that are being considered—not state or pro- 
vincial interests. As a result, each succeeding CEC 
president, in accordance with the constitution, ap- 
points about one-third of the members of the nomi- 
nations committee. Their terms of office extend 
for three years each according to the cycle of ex- 
piration dates listed below. 


MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN 


Appointment of a state or provincial membership 
promotion chairman is made by the overall CEC 
unit—whether large or small. Membership is a sub- 
ject of equal interest to all. Therefore, each state 
and province is requested to appoint its member for 
a three-year term on a fixed cycle basis and to re- 
port its choice to CEC on a form supplied by the 
central office. 


1An overall CEC unit consists of either 1) a state or pro- 
vincial federation of local chapters or 2) a state- or pro- 
vincial-wide chapter. 
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In the absence of a state organization, the CEC 
president makes the appointment. In the absence 
of a provincial organization, authority for the ap- 
pointment of a chairman is at present delegated to 
the chairman for Canadian affairs. In either case. 
the person appointed not only directs the member- 
ship promotion in his domain, but serves on the 
international membership promotion committee for 
general planning. 


STAGGERED TERMS 


Membership on all three of the above bodies runs 
concurrently for any state or province possessing 
such representation. The dates of expiration for 
current representatives, by area, are as follows: 


Alabama through Louisiana...... May 31, 1963 
Maine through North Dakota....May 31, 1961 
Ohio through Wyoming.......... May 31, 1962 
District of Columbia............. May 31, 1962 
PRUUMAONI 5 AES ioc cea Be os arb ee May 31, 1961 
SEO a5 Ft eee rss Sei May 31, 1963 


By checking these expiration dates and then re- 
ferring both to the accompanying groupings and 
table, you can determine when elections and ap- 
pointments are effective in your state or prcvince 
and the method used in each case. 


GROUPINGS OF CEC STATE AND 
PROVINCIAL UNITS FOR ELECTION 
AND APPOINTMENT PURPOSES 


Each state or province is grouped in one of five 
classifications, based on the number of CEC mem- 
bers it contains and the existence or non-existence 
of an overall CEC unit in it. The groupings follow: 


Group I-—States and provinces, each of which pos- 
sesses a CEC federation 


California Michigan Ontario 
Colorado Minnesota Oregon 
Connecticut Missouri Pennsylvania 
Florida Nebraska South Carolina 
Georgia New Jersey Tennessee 
Illinois New Mexico Texas 

Indiana New York Virginia 

Iowa North Carolina Washington 
Kentucky Ohio West Virginia 
Maryland 


Group II—States and provinces, each of which pos- 
sesses an overal]] chapter of 100 or more 
members 


Manitoba Oklahoma 
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Group III—States and provinces, each of which 
possesses an Overall chapter of less than 
100 members 


Alabama North Dakota 
Arkansas Rhode Island 
Delaware Utah 

Maine Wyoming 


Group IV—States and provinces, each of which 
possesses 100 or more members but with 
neither a federation nor overall chapter 


Kansas 


a Massachusetts 
Louisiana 


Wisconsin 


Group V—States and provinces, each of which pos- 
sesses less than 100 members and with no 
overall chapter 


Alaska Idaho Pr. Ed. Island 


Alberta Mississippi Quebec 
Arona Montana Saskatchewan 
Brit. Columbia Nevada South Dakota 
Dist. of Columbia New Hampshire Vermont 
Hawaii Nova Scotia 


TABLE FOR DETERMINING METHOD OF ELECTION OR 


Type of State Governing 











; Elected by 
Federation 


Federation Federatio 







il. Elected by Appointed by 
Overall Chapter State or State or 
With 100 or Provincial Provincial 
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NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE ROSTER 
By States and Provinces 

Committee Chairman: lvan K. Garrison, Jacksonville Public 
Schools, 506 Jordan Street, Jacksonville, Illinois 
California: Richard W. Outland, Bureau of Special Education, 
State Department of Education, Room 650, 721 Capitol Avenue, 
Sacramento 14, California 
Colorado: Mildred G. Whitaker, 434 South Gaylord, Denver 9, 
Colorado 
Connecticut: Mildred B. Stanton, State Department of Education, 
P.O. Box 2219, Hartford, Connecticut 
Florida: Mabel Wunderlich, Polk County Schools, P.O. Box 391, 
Bartow, Florida 
Georgia: Dorothy B. Poythress, 2737 Gwinette Drive, Macon, 
Georgia 
Illinois: E. Milo Pritchett, East St. Louis Public Schools, 240 
North Sixth Street, East St. Louis, Illinois 
Indiana: Rutherford B. Porter, Special Education Clinic, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
lowa: Sigurd B. Walden, Independent School District, 122 2nd 
Street, N.E., Mason City, lowa 
Kentucky: Stella A. Edwards, Division of Special Education, State 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 
Manitoba: Nadine Chidley, 318 Winchester Street, Winnipeg 12, 
Manitoba 
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Maryland: Miriam T. Tannhauser, Board of Education, Rockville, 
Maryland 


Massachusetts: Dura-Louise Cockrell, Department of Education 
and Child Study, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


Michigan: Paul H. Voelker, Special Education Department, Detroit 
Public Schools, 452 Stimson, Detroit 1, Michigan 


Minnesota: Dewey Force, 12 Pattee Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Missouri: Evelyn Allen, 4161 Holly, Kansas City 11, Missouri 


Nebraska: Vernon Hiingate, Department of Education, State Capi- 
tol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska 


New Jersey: Merrill T. Hollinshead, 2 Winthrop Place, Leonia, 
New Jersey 


New Mexico: J. Julia McMahan, New Mexico State University, 
University Park, New Mexico 


New York: G. Orville Johnson, School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse 10, New York 


North Carolina: Bluma Weiner, Woman's Coliege of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Ohio: Evelyn Eisnaugle, 180 S. Julberry, Chillicothe, Ohio 


Oklahoma: James R. Galloway, Family Life Institute, Extension 
Division, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


Ontario: Donald G. Warren, 1773 Drummond Road, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario 


Oregon: Edgar A. Taylor, 220 N.E. Beech Street, Portland 12, 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania: Earl M. McWilliams, West Jefferson Hills Public 
School, Box 36, R.D. #1, Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island: Harry S. Novack, Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion, Providence, Rhode Island 


South Carolina: Donald C. Pearce, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Columbia, South Carolina 


Tennessee: Samuel Ashcroft, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Texzs: Josephine Kelly, Board of Education, 3210 W. Lancaster, 
Fort Worth 7, Texas 


Virginia: Sue M. Davis, Public Schools, Martinsville, Virginia 
Washington: Wesley D. White, Rainier School, Buckley, Washington 


West Virginia: Hugo F. Schunoff, West Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind, Romney, West Virginia 


Wisconsin: Thelma D. Stack, Milwaukee Public Schools, 1111 
North 10th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Other Groups 
GRANT EXTENDS LINGUISTIC RESEARCH 


A grant of $22,000 has been made by the National 
Science Foundation for the support of basic re- 
search on the linguistic structure of the sign lan- 
guage, at Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. The 
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grant will enable a research team headed by Wil- 
liam C. Stokoe, Jr., to continue its analysis of the 
sign language of the deaf in the United States. 
Professor Stokoe, Carl Croneberg, and Dorothy 
Sueoka will investigate the sentence patterns and 
the dialect differences of the language during the 
two-year period of the grant. 


People 


e RuTH M. STRANG, associated for many years with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has accepted 
the responsibility of directing a reading develop- 
ment center for the College of Education of the 
University of Iowa. Dr. Strang is noted as an au- 
thority in reading and on the education of the 
gifted. 

e FREDERIC M. McCutTcHEN, director of St. John’s 
Development Services, Washington, D. C., and 
ELIZABETH M. GoopMan, principal of Washington, 
D. C.’s special health school, were CEC’s repre- 
sentatives at the National Conference on Citizen- 
ship, held in mid-September at the Statler-Hilton 
in Washingon, D. C. 

e Ivan K. GarRISON, past president of the Council 
for Exceptional Children, has accepted appointment 
by CEC President Jack Birch as CEC representative 
to the Council of National Organizations on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

e THomas J. Watson of the University of Man- 
chester, England, will serve on the faculty of the 
College of Education, University of Minnesota, for 
academic year of 1960-61. He will conduct courses 
and seminars relating to the education of deaf and 
hard of hearing children. 

e HILpReED I. JARVIS has been appointed to succeed 
Harry J. BAKER (see Sept. Bulletin) as director of 
the Detroit Psychological Clinic of the Detroit 
Public Schools. Miss Jarvis was assistant director 
for a number of years, and as director will have 
administrative responsibility for the program of 
the Psychologeal Clinic in all Detroit Public 
Schools. 

e STANLEY H. FIsHER, has joined the staff of the 
American Heart Association as rehabilitation con- 
sultant and assistant to Frederick A. Whitehouse, 
director of rehabilitation. He will help plan and 
develop education, research, and demonstration 
programs conducted by Heart Associations through- 
out the country to aid communities in the rehabili- 
tation and employment of patients with cardio- 
vascular diseases. 

e GEORGIE LEE ABEL has accepted a position as 
professor of education, Department of Special Edu- 
cation and Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Fran- 
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cisco State College, San Francisco, California. She 
took up her new professional duties early in Sep- 
tember. She is widely known for her work, during 
these past 10 years, at the American Foundation 
for the Blind, in New York City. 

@ CLARA ROBERTSON is the new director of programs 
for the visually handicapped for the Kansas De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Division of Special 
Education. 

@ ROZELLE MILLER replaces GENEVA ELY FLICKINGER 
as Maryland’s director of special education. Mrs. 
FLICKINGER will now be in charge of the adult edu- 
cation programs of that state. 

e@ CHARLES ASCHENBRENNER has been named to suc- 
ceed Iva F. Boyes, upon her retirement as con- 
sultant on the physically handicapped in the Illi- 
nois’ Division of Special Education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Springfield. 


e PHILIP M, MorGan, industrialist, civic leader, and 
philanthropist, of Worcester, Mass., was re-elected 
president of the American Hearing Society at its 
41st annual conference in Detroit, last May. 


DONERMEYER RECEIVES SIGHT AWARD 


Florence Donermeyer, chair- 
man of the Department of Par- 
tially Seeing for the Oak Park 
(Ill.) public schools and a 
teacher at Longfellow School, 
is the officially chosen “‘Teacher 
of the Year for Partially See- 
ing Children.” She was named 
by the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness as 
winner of the Winifred Hath- 
away Award. This honor comes 
to Miss Donermeyer, selected among 30 state nomi- 
nees, because she has helped develop the Illinois 
state standards for pupils with defective vision and 
served with the U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare study group. 

The award is in memory of Winifred Hathaway, 
author of the first textbook on partially seeing 
children, whose pioneer efforts in special education 
enlarged the area of services to the youngsters 
handicapped by poor vision. In addition, Miss 
Hathaway served for a number of years as asso- 
ciate director of the Society making the award. The 
1960 presentation inaugurated the awards which 
will be made annually on the state and national 
level. 
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CLARICE KLINE SUCCEEDS 
ESHELMAN AS PRESIDENT 


Clarice Kline, high school teacher of Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, is serving as NEA president for 1960-61. 
Last year at St. Louis, Miss Kline was elected vice- 
president and president-elect. 

Vice-president and president-elect for next year 
is Ewald Turner, classroom teacher, Pendleton, 
Oregon. 


NEA OPENS REGIONAL OFFICE IN N.Y.C. 
TO SERVE TRI-STATE AREA 


Eric Rhodes, assistant director of the NEA mem- 
bership division, will head NEA’s mid-Manhattan 
regional office. This center will serve approximately 
95,000 of the NEA’s 714,000 members in New York 
State, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Major func- 
tion during the first year will be to service New 
York City teachers. 

Mr. Rhodes has done extensive NEA field work 
in this area, and has had much experience in the 
development and promotion of public relations and 
teacher welfare programs. 


bulletin available: 


“Uses of 
Block Play 
Materials 
with 






Exceptional 
Children” 


SEND 
FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 
An 8-page summary of values of block play materials 
in work with children who are retarded, motor handi- 
capped, deaf or blind. For free copy and catalog, 


write: Mor-Pla, Dept. E-1060, P.O. Box 414, Detroit 
31, Michigan. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


(Continned from page 65) 


Membership 


This is a good time to take a hard look at your 
Chapter’s membership. Do you have all the persons 
who were members last year? If not, why not? 
Continuing membership is the kind which insures 
CEC’s long life. Do you have substantially more 
members now than at this time last year? There 
is much room for growth in size in almost all of our 
chapters. If you have membership problems, write 
to June Jordan at the Washington office for sugges- 
tions. June has been a great help to many chapters. 
both in program development and membership de- 
velopment. And the two do go hand in hand, don’t 
they? 

Let us share ourselves with others so that we may 
please God and glorify His name as we practice our 


Jack W. 





profession and live our daily lives. 


Birch 
e 


EDUCATORS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN -—— 


The AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND invites you 
to register with its Personnel Referral Service. 















Schools and other organizations 
throughout the United States are 
developing unique programs for 


blind and handicapped students. 


Your professional abilities are need- 
ed for administrative and other key 


positions. 


Write for Registration Form 

Personnel Referral Service, 

American Foundation for the Blind, 

15 West 16th Street, New York 11, New York 
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“The most concrete, 
helpful, practical and 
useful publication of 
its kind.” 
—A. HARRY PASSOW, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. 


S LG) PUY OY 


Helping Your 
Gifted Child 


Ruth Strang, Ph.D. 


If you work with gifted children, or their 
parents, you will welcome this invigorat- 
ing and indispensable guide by a leading 
authority in the field. Dr. Strang uses 
significant case histories to document the 
basic techniques for dealing with gifted 
children and adolescents—ineluding much 
new material never before published in 
book form. 


Partial List of Topics 

e Different Kinds and Degrees of 
Giftedness 

e Pseudo Giftedness 

e Guidance of Pre-school Children 

e How Parents and Teachers Can 
Help 

e Characteristics of Gifted 
Adolescents 

e Guarding Against One-Sided 
Development 

e Pros and Cons of Early Entrance 
to Kindergarten 

e Underachievement 

e Problems of Social Relations 

e Choosing a Suitable Vocation 














‘Useful to any parent interested in tl 
welfare and edueation of his offspring, gift 
N. mY Times 


ed or otherwise.’’ 





Fully indexed, with bibliographies and read 
ing list for the bright child. $4.50 
25% educational discount available on or 
ders written on your professional letterhead, 
to: 

E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue South 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILD 


in the classroom situation 


EARNING is as vital to the child as any other 
L basic process of survival; in fact, it is his 
natural means of survival. Only through knowl- 
edge and awareness is he able to master his en- 
vironment. It is through knowledge that he seeks 
power and influence, not only over his fellows, 
but also over the elements in the universe. How 
the child learns, and what he deems most impor- 
tant in the myriad of things that confront him, 
will vary with his capacity, his attitudes and in- 
terests, his maturational level, and his cultural 
milieu. Despite individual variation in these fac- 
tors. learning is a universal human phenomenon 
and the core of man’s efforts to achieve satisfac- 
tion. 

Basic to the development of this paper is the 
assumption that man is a satisfaction seeker and 
problem solver. The authors consider the desire 
to achieve satisfaction as the fundamental motivat- 
ing force in human behavior. Satisfaction is 
conceived of as a psychological state in which the 
individual experiences a sense of unity and mastery 
over his environment. To accomplish this the in- 
dividual brings his own needs and aspirations into 
balance with the expectations of the environment. 
This balance is the strived for ideal. Barriers to 
the achievement of this ideal exist both within 
the individual and within the social structure. 
Individuals are frequently faced with the necessity 
of resolving psychological and value conflicts which 
may impede the taking of effective action. Learn- 
ing is important, therefore, as the process through 


which one acquires the necessary tools for over- 


e IRVING TALLMAN is a research associate in mental 
retardation at San Francisco State College. @ SAMUEL 
LEVINE is associate professor of educetion and co-director 
of the Research in Mental Retardation Project at San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco 27, California. 
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SAMUEL LEVINE 


coming the barriers in achieving desired goals and, 
concomitantly, satisfaction. 

The school, as the social institution devoted to 
learning, contributes to the mastery of the child’s 
environment at successive stages in his life. It af- 
fords the child opportunities to explore worlds 
heretofore not available to him. He begins to utilize 
symbols that permit an ever increasing sense of 
satisfaction and is able to relate more closely to 
the activities of those around him. He may now 
start to share more fully in a world that continues 
to offer one learning experience after another. For 
many children this process is a pleasurable one. 
For others the attempts at learning lead to conflict 
and dissatisfaction. 


The integral relationship between learning and 
satisfaction is indispensable to the understanding 
of any child’s behavior. Assuming such a relation- 
ship. how can we account for some children who do 
not learn, who are not cooperative, and who learn 
certain subjects and “block” on others? What ac- 
counts for the negative attitudes of some children 
in and towards school? If children are problem 
solvers and satisfaction seekers, why are some chil- 
dren hostile and distrustful in the learning situa- 
tion? Why do some children withdraw into a sullen 
silence or acquiesce to learning in a parroting way 
which may allow for little real satisfaction? Why 
do some children act out aggressive or submissive 
feelings in the classroom in such a way as to destroy 
learning opportunities for themselves and_ those 
around them? 


These questions cannot be answered categorically. 
Answers that offer some potential for planning and 
implementation in the school situation must take 
into account the fact that behavior is not a static 
phenomenon that can be encompassed by any classi- 
ficatory system. What is required is a conceptual 
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framework for understanding and dealing with be- 
havior deviations such as emotional disturbance. 

The framework proposed in this paper focuses 
on the relationship between the emotionally dis- 
turbed child and his environmental milieu. The au- 
thors conceive of emotional disturbance as_be- 
havior which is unsatisfactory to the individual and 
inappropriate to the situation. As such, any separa- 
tion between the internal components of behavior 
within an individual and the external situation is 
seen as arbitrary. The determination of emotional 
disturbance must be relative to the circumstances 
in which such behavior occurs. 

The structure most appropriate for understanding 
the emotionally disturbed child in the school situa- 
tion is the classroom. Within this setting the prin- 
cipal interacting forces will be delineated and ex- 
amined in terms of the nature of the problems with 
which such a child is faced as well as the effective- 
ness of his efforts at resolving his problems. The 
three principal interacting factors are the teacher, 
the peer group, and the disturbed child. 

An understanding of the roles and expectations 
of the teacher and the peer group in relation to 
learning is vital to examining the problems pre- 
sented by the disturbed child in the classroom. The 
teacher and the peer group represent the primary 
elements in the classroom structure and thereby 
provide the framework for evaluating the emotional- 
ly disturbed child’s behavior. The authors will ex- 
amine, therefore. the elements of the teacher, the 
peer group, and the emotionally disturbed child in 
that order. 

The Teacher 


The teacher assumes various roles designed to 
meet expectations of differing magnitude. He is a 
parent surrogate and a representative of the adult 
world; he is a socializer and a disciplinarian; he is 
an idol and a scapegoat; and, simultaneously, he 
exists as a human being with aspirations, feelings, 
and problems. All of these roles, and the problems 
which accompany them, will impinge on the rela- 
tionship the teacher forms with any child. 

As a member of a profession, the teacher is faced 
with circumscribed and formalized demands and ex- 
pectations. Under his tutelage his pupils are ex- 
pected to move, within a specific period of time, 
from one point to another in learning. development, 
and maturity. If the pupils accomplish this, he con- 
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siders himself, and is considered by his colleagues 
and his superiors, to be a good teacher. His self 
concept and feeling of self-worth are enhanced. In 
the absence of appreciable monetary gain, this need 
for obvious achievement may take on even greater 
proportions. These 
brought about, not only by specific curricula and 
methods, but by the expression of certain pre- 


accomplishments must be 


scribed attitudes as well. Modern psychological 
understanding has, paradoxically, added to the 
teacher’s pressures. Unfortunately, demands for 
psychological understanding too frequently become 
manifest by the application of prescribed formulas 
or routinized procedures. Concepts such as ac- 
ceptance, understanding, affection, and even flexi- 
bility are incongruously beginning to take on a 


rigidity and stereotype of their own. 


The Disturbed Child as a Challenge 


The increasing emphasis on the teacher’s role in 
facilitating the development of the child as a compe- 
tent, reliable individual, has tended to complicate 
his relationships with the emotionally disturbed 
child. 
mal” child is a source of recognition and gratifica- 
tion for the teacher. Comparable results with an 
emotionally disturbed child might well be con- 


sidered an even greater accomplishment. Here is 


The development of such growth in a“nor- 


a somewhat different area of expectation for the 
teacher. It is another demand, as well as a possible 
source of prestige and recognition. The disturbed 
child, therefore, represents a challenge to the teach- 
er and a means for enhancing his esteem, sense of 
accomplishment, and possible advancement. 

It is in the area of dealing with the emotionally 
disturbed child that the teacher’s role becomes con- 
fused with that of the psychotherapist. The, need 
of the disturbed child for close personal attention 
and for an intensive relationship may come into 
conflict with the necessity for getting across a pre- 
scribed body of knowledge to the entire class. If 
the teacher over-emphasizes his one-to-one rela- 
tionship with the disturbed child, it may be detri- 
mental to his relationship with the group. The 
classroom structure, in general, is established for 
the purpose of group learning and the children may 
be confused and distracted by an intensive re- 
lationship between the teacher and one child. This 
is not to imply that the teacher-learner relationship 
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is not therapeutic but, rather, that it is therapeutic 
only as long as it remains teaching. The authors 
concur with Hirschberg (4, p. 687) that: 

The teacher-pupil relationship allows the educa- 
tional process to let the child grow, but it remains 
structured around the purposes of educa ion, and not 
treatment of the child. In both teaching and treat- 
ment there is a common goal of achieving sufficient 
emotional growth in the child so that more effective 
functioning will be possible from the child, but the 
methods and structure differ. 


It would be wishful thinking to contend that all 
the teacher need do is hold to his proper functions 
and the problems produced by the disturbed child’s 
presence in a classroom will disappear. Even the 
teacher who is clear about his professional roles and 
the structure in which he is operating, is faced with 
daily and momentary decisions which cannot be 
completely resolved by broad generalizations. 

There are constant pressures which may tend to 
distort the classroom situation for the welfare of 
one child or another. One such pressure is the ex- 
pectation on the part of the teacher’s superiors and 
the community that the teacher be master of all 
situations. The teacher’s desire to help all children 
under his care combined with the prestige of suc- 
ceeding with a “problem” child, represent an addi- 
tional pressure. The teacher’s choice of action can- 
not help but give consideration to all of these 
factors. 


The Child as a Threat to the Teacher's Success 


Frequently the disturbed child manifests his dis- 
turbance by an inhibition of his wish to learn. This 
often interferes with the learning process and slows 
down the group’s progress. In this sense the dis- 
turbed child’s behavior is directly contrary to the 
teacher's goals and aspirations and is, therefore. a 
threat to the teacher’s success and self-esteem. It is 
probable that some of the feelings aroused in the 
teacher by such a child are anger, a sense of help- 
lessness, and resentment. The teacher may not be 
aware of his anger or he may try to deny it. as it is 
not acceptable in the professional code to allow 
oneself to become angry. He may simultaneously 
have feelings toward the child that are more re- 
spectable such as sympathy, pity, or empathy. 
However, these do not deny the existence of emo- 
tional reactions which are considered more nega- 


tive and intolerable. The teacher’s recognition of 
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his anger and resentment will contribute toward 
clarifying the difficulties created by the child’s be- 
havior in the classroom. In other words, the tensions 
created by certain experiences cannot be resolved 
if they are not recognized. The failure to recognize 
feelings will interfere with the teacher’s capacity to 
utilize his energies effectively. 

The desire to relieve tensions created by un- 
acknowledged feelings may lead to subtle and de- 
vious means of expression on the part of the teacher. 
He may, for example. withdraw from the child or 
seek means of avoiding contact. On the other hand, 
the teacher may respond by using the group to bring 
At times the 
teacher may be dismayed at the disturbed child’s 


pressure on the child to conform. 


adeptness in selecting the most inappropriate times 
for “acting up.” The teacher may, in-a very inten- 
tional way, increase the social distance between 
himself and the child as a means of defending 
against such instances. For example, assume that 
the teacher is expecting a visit from the principal 
or a parent. Rather than jeopardize his classroom 
plans the teacher may arrange for the disturbed 
child to be sent to the library or perhaps go on an 
extended errand. In treating the child in these ways 
two factors have been neglected: first, the teacher’s 
feelings toward the child have not been conveyed: 
and secondly, the teacher's response is not immedi- 
ately related to the child’s behavior. It is this lack 
of directness and decisiveness that can leave the 
issue unsettled and everyone involved confused. In 
the extreme. this may have the effect of depriving 
all of the children of certain learning experiences. 


Social Distance and the Teacher 


The greater the threat the emotionally disturbed 
child poses to the teacher's success and feeling of 
well-being the less he will be accepted. This lack of 
acceptance creates distance between the child and 
the teacher and peers that is social-psychological in 
nature. The psychological reality of this “distance” 
is aptly described by Newland (6, p. 150): 

Some people are psychologically “close” to others, 
and quite “distant” from still others. Physical dis- 
tance is not necessarily the determining factor, since 
some physically-near persons may be psychologically 
distant and some physically-distant persons may be 
psychologically near. Contrast, for instance, the dis- 
tance between two strangers seated very close to- 
gether in a subway with that between a mother and 

(Continued on page 118) 
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NEW. . . 30 OUTSTANDING SPECIALISTS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
OFFER THE FIRST BOOK ON RESEARCH METHODS 


HANDBOOK OF RESEARCH METHODS IN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Edited by PAUL HENRY MUSSEN, Associate Professor of Psychology, University of 
California, Berkeley. Proposed by the Committee on Child Development of the National 
Academy of Sciences — National Research Council 


This single-source handbook combines 
concrete descriptions and evaluations of the 
most widely used research techniques in the 
study of child growth and behavior. It com- 
municates some of the methodological wis- 
dom that investigators gradually acquire but 
seldom make explicit. 

Thirty experienced investigators offer 


good advice on issues such as population 
selection, instrument development, and the 
manipulation of environmental variables, 
which often make child research programs 
extremely complicated. 

The book includes only research on 
methods actually adopted with children and 
not thoroughly described in other volumes. 


SECTION HEADINGS 


General Research Methodology in Child Development 
The Study of Biological Growth and Development 
The Study of Cognitive Processes 
The Study of Personality Development 
The Study of the Child’s Social Behavior and Environment 


1960 Approx. 1056 pages 


ANXIETY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By S. B. SARASON, K. S. DAVIDSON, 
F. F. LIGHTHALL, R. R. WAITE, and 
B. K. RUEBUSH, all of Yale University. 
Representing six years of intensive research, 
this book is the most systematic study yet 
made of the nature, origins and effects of 
test anxiety in children of elementary school 
age. Underlying the control focus on test 
anxiety is the assumption that by clarifying 
the dynamics of this specific anxiety a better 
understanding can be gained of other anxic- 
ties. When one considers the important role 
given to anxiety in theories of personality 
and child development, the value and sig- 
nificance of this book becomes obvious. 


1960 440 pages $7.50 


$15.25 


GUIDANCE OF THE 
YOUNG CHILD 


By LOUISE LANGFORD, Kansas State 
University. Concentrates on how children 
develop and why they act as they do. De- 
velopment of the child is organized into 
four general fields — emotional, mental, 
physical and social. Many case studies are 
presented, stressing individual growth rather 
than group development. These cases are 
followed by evolution of child behavior 
and descriptions of methods of guidance. 
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THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
(Continued from page 116) 
a son who may be on active duty in a foreign coun- 
try. Psychological distance can be both a generality 
as in the case of one’s overall attitude toward an- 
other, and a highly situational phenomenon, as in 
the case of reacting to a fellow committee member, 
or to members in a social pressure group, or to a 
friend on a picnic. Psychological distance may in- 
volve empathy, identification, tolerance, or rejection. 
An employer may see certain kinds of handicapped 
persons as “impossible” to have around (great dis- 
tance), or as definite assets to his organization (less 
distance), whereas he may see his child as “very 
dear to him” (very close). Attitudes, tempered in 
terms oi certain value systems, may be regarded as 


indicative of such distance. 


This distance, which will be referred to through- 
out as social distance, will have profound effects on 
the emotionally disturbed child’s amenability to 
classroom procedures. 

The elements that create social distance between 
the teacher and the disturbed child and between 
the peer group and the disturbed child are not 
basically different. There will be differences, how- 
ever, in how this social distance is used and in- 
terpreted. Previously, the ways in which the teach- 
er may respond to an emotionally disturbed child 
have been discussed. The concern, at this point, 
will be factors that the teacher must consider in his 
effort to mediate feelings toward the emotionally 
disturbed child and arrive at some appropriate 
action. 

Generally speaking, the more deviant the child’s 
behavior the greater will be the social distance. 
Conversely, the better the teacher understands the 
child’s actions and motivations the less social dis- 
tance is creaied between him and the child. Social 
distance will depend not only on the degree of 
disturbance but the relevancy of the child’s behavior 
to the situation. The teacher makes judgments as 
to whether the child is attempting to meet the de- 
mands of the classroom situation and the pertinence 
of his behavior to that situation. 

The child’s achievement in subject matter areas 
is directly related to his general acceptability with- 
in the classroom. That is. deviant behavior among 
high achievers will not, in all probability, create 
the same degree of social distance as will similar 
behavior among poor achievers. The child’s prog- 
ress is interpreted in terms of his adequacy to meet 
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one of the most important criteria of the school, 
academic achievement. If he is able to maintain an 
acceptable academic record the teacher’s sense of 
adequacy will be enhanced as an important area of 
progress will have been satisfied. 


The encouragement and support that a teacher 
receives from colleagues, the administration, and 
from parents will partly determine the degree to 
which disturbed behavior will create social distance 
between the child and the teacher. The teacher who 
is insecure in his zelationship with adults and pro. 
fessionals will be less likely to accept non-conformist 
behavior on the part of his students. The factors 
contributing to social distance in the classroom, 
therefore, are not solely created by the disturbed 
child’s behavior but, likewise, relate to the fears, 
threats, and anxieties felt by the teacher. 


The Peer Group 


Characteristics 

Unlike many of the peer groups formed by chil- 
dren of school age, the classroom group is involun- 
tary. Whatever their wishes and desires or those 
of their families, children are in school primarily 
because the law states that they shall be. In this 
situation members of a school group are faced with 
a new kind of social demand placed upon them by 
their parents, neighbors, or peers. A child may 
have no prior experience to relate to the school’s 
structure and demands, and he may be required to 
make a drastic shift from his usual patterns of re- 
lating to situations. These relationships will de- 
pend on the group’s socio—cultura! attitudes towards 
school, the child-rearing practices of the parents, 
and on the philosophy of the school administration 
as well as the practices of the particular teacher. 
The classroom peer group, then, is in the process of 
working out individually and as a group, its re- 
sponses to this new situation. 

Another significant difference in the classroom 
peer group is its heterogeneity. Not being a vol- 
untary group, its existence is not determined by 
common interests, values and goals. It is nonethe- 
less a group which quickly develops certain stand- 
ards. It establishes expectations for achievement 
and rules of conduct, and it can proffer and with- 
hold status and acceptance. It is a group which 
does not include, and in fact, excludes the teacher. 
Berenda (1, p. 45-46) concludes from her experi- 
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ments on peer influences on children’s judgments 


that: 


. the position of the teacher really is one of an 
outsider who, although part of the school situation, 
is never judged as a member of the group. In the 
world of a child, she indeed plays an important part, 
but the rules that apply to the child’s group do not 
apply to her nor to any other adult. Toward an 
outsider one can afford to be tolerant and even in- 
different, but not so toward a member of one’s own 
group. The child’s membership in the group is not 
threatened by the disagreement of the teacher. 


The need for peer acceptance increases as the 
child progresses through school. Initially, in 
kindergarten, his relationship with the teacher is 
needful and demanding. Rather quickly, however, 
the child’s concern for peer group recognition be- 
comes of prime importance. He strives to accom- 
plish those things that the group prizes and which 
are rewarded, usually by recognition and _ status. 
He ambivalently struggles for independence from 
his parents and from all adults. Realistically, how- 
ever, he remains a child and it is only through 
identification with his peers that he is able to feel 
some of the strength he desires. He will, therefore, 
wish to be an integral part of the group. 

The very process of seeking solutions to prob- 
lems by group means as opposed to individual 
means places the child in a conflict situation. There 
are certain situations where mutual endeavors are 
required or at least extremely beneficial. For ex- 
ample, a playhouse can be built more efficiently by 
a group of children than by an individual child. 
There are other situations where mastery would de- 
pend upon independent work: reading or writing a 
composition, for instance, primarily calls for the 
child’s working in isolation. The tendencies of 
groups to establish norms of production in activity 
and to seek conformity among its members may 
have a depressive effect on some children’s decisions 
relevant to independent learning (5). Although a 
child may be more efficient by working independ- 
ently, in so doing he may run the risk of being 
ostracized from the group. Even in those situations 
where group activity is singularly more effective 
than independent action the child must weigh the 
personal consequences of affiliation with the group. 
The child will be dependent upon the group to the 
extent that he cannot achieve his ends without its 
assistance. This adds to his vulnerability for. as 
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and William G. Wolfe. 84 pp. plus /ntroduction 
and indexes, sewed and paper bound. Pitts- 
burgh: Stanwix House, Inc. $2.25. 
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a new concept in bibliographical publications. 
The authors’ selection of more than 600 entries 
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unique system of indexes and cross references 
allows the reader to be particular and specific 
in selecting references appropriate to his needs. 


The “Index of Categories” lists innumerable 
topics on cerebral palsy and suggests the read- 
ability and interest level of the references by 
means of two groupings: parents and/or pro- 
fessional personnel. 
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Thibaut and Kelley (8) point out, the more re. 
liance a person must place upon another individual 
or group, the more power over the person is vested 
in that individual or group. 

The decisions the child must make are numerous 
and important; however, for most children, they 
are made quietly and routinely on a day-to-day 
basis. The emotionally disturbed child is not so 
fortunate in this respect. 


Social Distance and the Peer Group 


What is the effect of an eiaotionally disturbed 
child on the peer group? Behavior which is differ. 
ent from the norms and expectations of the group 
creates considerable tension within the group. Such 
tension is unlike the usual heightened states of an. 
ticipation, concern, or fear which frequently accom. 
pany interactions between children. Rather, this 
tension is related to the contagious quality of the 
disturbed child’s anxiety, which is characterized 
by diffuse and vague yet intense fearfulness. This 
fearfulness is frequently difficult to understand in 
terms of the situational stimuli. The anxiety will 
tend to frighten children (and adults) because of 
the confusion surrounding its source. However, it 
should be recognized that feelings transmitted by 
the disturbed child are perceived by others. 

The presence of an emotionally disturbed child 
will raise the tension level of the group and the 
tendency will be for the group to avoid such a 
child. When anxiety appears in a chronic state it 
pervades the individual’s functioning in all situa- 
tions. The effect of this anxiety is to leave the indi- 
vidual isolated, no matter what the physical prox- 
imity of those around him happens to be. Such iso- 
lation is synonomous with social distance, and can 
be discerned in the interactions between the dis- 
turbed child and those in his environment. Inter- 
changes which offer evidence of social distance may 
be characterized by terseness, formality, hostility, 
degradation, extreme politeness, over-familiarity, or 
failure to maintain visual contact. These are some 
of the ways by which children and adults com- 
municate to others that they do not belong or that 
they are outsiders. 

Social distance is not equivalent to overt rejec- 
tion. The group may, depending upon the manner 
by which the disturbed youngster expresses his dif. 
ficulties, invest in him properties of leadership. A 
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disturbed child may manifest a daring, despite his 
underlying fearfulness, which ignores the usual 
cautions inherent in certain activities. Thus, under 
the leadership of the emotionally disturbed child, 
the group can identify this daring with their own 
ageressive and hostile tendencies. This sort of 
recognition, however, does not imply acceptance. 
The child may be admired for his daring and may 
be followed, but he is recognized as different. 

The more common situation, however, is for the 
disturbed child to be overtly rejected by the group. 
Characteristically, the peer group will exclude those 
individuals who deviate from its established be- 
havioral and attitudinal norms. The group, in at- 
tempting to establish an identity which is unique 
and independent, tends to seek uniformity and con- 
formity among its members (7). 

Whether the disturbed child is elevated to leader- 
ship or used as a scapegoat, the constant character- 
istic is the group’s acknowledgement of the child as 
different and its attempt to protect itself against the 
child’s anxiety. The group may pity the child, or 
totally ignore him, or watch over him in a protec- 
tive way. Any such behavior is an acknowledgement 
of the group’s feeling of difference toward the child 
and contributes to the child’s feeling of isolation. 

It is true that these phenomena occur to some 
degree with any child. The crucial question to the 
professional observer, however, is the duration and 
intensity, and quality of the interaction which takes 
place. 


The Emotionally Disturbed Child 


The generalizations made concerning the peer 
group's reaction to the school situation are applic- 
able to the disturbed child. This child, like his 
peers, reacts to the involuntary aspects of school as 
well as to the pleasurable aspects held out by learn- 
ing and potential mastery. The emotionally dis- 
turbed child, like his peers, wishes to be accepted 
and to be given recognition by the peer group. 
Through mastery over his environment he hopes to 
achieve greater degrees of independence and self- 
reliance. Generally speaking, the hopes of the dis- 
turbed child are not too different from those of 
other children. 

What distinguishes the disturbed child from his 
peers is not so much what he wants but how he goes 
about seeking these goals and how he feels about 
the results of his actions. The effect of a child’s 
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emotional disturbance may distort his efforts at 
achievement and destroy their satisfying elements. 
Satisfaction itself may be a thing to be feared. It is 
the paradoxical plight of such a child that the things 
he may most wish for are the things about which he 
may be most fearful. 

The fear and distrust of pleasure and satisfaction 
is a learned response. The child’s natural inclina- 
tion to seek satisfaction has been inhibited by his 
life experiences. For example, a child whose 
parents have demanded that he perform beyond 
his level of development and maturation may never 
have been allowed to acknowledge and recognize 
what he has successfully achieved. He has learned 
that what he has accomplished is not sufficient and, 
therefore, to express satisfaction is only to invite 
renewed criticism and a reaffirmation of his own 
limitations. If this kind of experience is sufh- 
ciently pervasive, the youngster may develop an 
inner conviction as to his total inadequacy. He 
may try to avoid situations demanding achievement 
or he may attempt to bluff through such situations. 
Another source of such inhibition may result from 
negative sanctions imposed upon a child as a re- 
sult of his verbally or actively expressing his 
curiosity about such universally important and 
interesting topics as sex, death, aggression, sadism, 
love, or bodily functions. Persistent restrictive or 
retaliatory actions toward a child who is deemed 
to have transgressed in some taboo areas may lead 
him to interpret any experience of satisfaction as 
bad and as such to be avoided. Despite the fact 
that such conflicts are internalized and not easily 
identified, thev are directly related to the child’s 
behavior and his interaction with the world around 
him. The source of these conflicts lie in inter- 
actions with other persons rather than in intra- 


personal conditions. 


Elements of Integrated Behavior 

Assuming the basic desire in each individual for 
achievement and satisfaction, the crucial question 
is: What are the available methods which can be 
employed to accomplish these aims? The indivi- 
dual, dependent as he is on interpersonal relation- 
ships, cannot obtain satisfaction in isolation. He 
learns early in life the reality of his dependence 
on people who constitute his environment. Ex- 
periences during the years of infancy and early 
childhood give ample evidence that he will not 
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obtain every satisfaction he seeks. Moreover, as 
mentioned previously, his attempts to seek gratifica- 
tion in certain areas or by certain means can bring 
unfortunate retaliation from the environment. As 
a satisfaction seeker, he is faced with the problem 
of keeping his behavior appropriate to the ex- 
pectations and proprieties of the environment, 
while at the same time adhering to his personal 
goals. This process is vital to effective behavior. 
The ability to take into account both the personal 
and environmental elements in a situation and to 
act accordingly is, in a general sense, what the 
authors term integrated behavior. 

It is important to re-emphasize that no precise 
line can be drawn between integrated behavior 
and behavior which is not integrated. On the 
basis of his studies of maladjusted children Burt 
and Howard (2, p. 49-50) conclude: 


The term (maladjustment) plainly designates no 
uniform psychological category or type; and to ask 
for a clear cut picture of “the maladjusted child” 
as such is likely to lead to misconception. 

The cases put forward as cases of maladjustment 
form a decidedly heterogeneous collection. Children 
who are maladjusted in one respect are not neces- 
sarily maladjusted in others; and no matter what 
the primary cause may be, the fact of maladjustment, 
so far as it is revealed by the child’s behavior, may 
manifest itself by a number of alternative reactions. 


differing from case to case. 


The description of integrated behavior which 
follows represents an ideal state, one which few 
obtain for any length of time. The determination 
as to what constitutes disturbed behavior can only 
be considered in terms of the degree or extent to 
which it deviates from the ideal. No norms have 
been established as to what represents well-adjusted 
behavior. To talk of the “normal child” is in 
some ways as ambiguous as talking of the disturbed 
child. 

There are three primary intra-personal elements 
which are a necessary pre-requisite for integrated 
behavior. First, an individual experiences feelings, 
or internal emotional reactions; second, these may 
be translated into wishes in the sense that they 
represent an awareness on the person’s part of a 
desire for gratification or relief of the feeling 
experienced; and, third, as a result of this aware- 
ness the individual must decide upon and take a 
particular action for the purpose of satisfying his 
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wish. Such a process, to be effective, requires an 


ability to recognize what one is experiencing and 
to translate the feelings into wishes which are 
meaningful and achievable. The individual must 
then accurately appraise the opportunities and 
paths available to him in his environment, and 
choose from a variety of possible actions one which 
Finally, on the 


basis of these perceptions he must take the indi- 


would appear to be suitable. 
cated action. The interacting character of human 
relations demands, further, an ability to evaluate 
the action taken and to alter not only his percep- 
tion of the situation, but subsequent actions. 


Manifestations of Non-Integrated Behavior 


Integrated behavior is synonymous with prob. 
lem solving. A breakdown in the integrated be- 
havior constitutes a breakdown in’ the problem 
solving process. The effectiveness of this process 
can be destroyed at a number of crucial points. 
The emotionally disturbed child, in his life experi- 
ences, may have learned that the wish to satisfy 
certain needs will bring about reprisals, possibly 
in the form of excessive criticism, humiliation, or 
further deprivation. These reprisals may be inter- 
preted as, or in fact take the form of, criticisms 
for thinking the thought or wishing the wish. As 
a result the child may not allow himself to recognize 
or admit to the wish because it is interpreted by 
him as verification that he is bad or unworthy. 
Overtly, this child’s behavior may not appear too 
different from that of the better integrated child. 
However, on closer observation certain differences 
The disturbed child may make 
He may, 


may be noticed. 
a fetish of certain approved behaviors. 
on the other hand, approach situations which ap- 
Possibly 


he will stay rigidly with a particular pattern of 


pear dangerous in a tense, silent manner. 


Should circumstances change he will be- 
Observers 


action. 
come confused and perhaps frightened. 
have frequently noticed the rigidity with which 
certain children maintain behavioral patterns even 
under strong and persistent pressure to change. 
Such inflexibility lies, the authors believe, in the 
fear of re-awakening negative and depreciatory 
feelings. The possibility of the feared wish seeking 
fruition represents a constant danger and can be 
a more formidable threat than any apparent re- 


taliation in the immediate situation. In general, 
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such a child will be more tense and this tension 
will be a source of confusion to him. Thus we 
see a circular process developing where the con- 
fusion itself becomes a source of anxiety and dis- 
comfort. 

The disturbed child will operate in the same 
self-defeating way in the classroom. For example, 
if a child were brought up in an environment 
where the need to be noticed was drastically 
curbed, and where children were to be seen and 
not heard in a literal sense, he may gradually have 
learned that seeking gratification by virtue of 
attention from a group could involve recrimination 
and/or punishment. As a result the child may 
deny his desire for attention and defend against 
it by withdrawing or seeking less direct forms of 
gratification. The experiences which may produce 
inhibitions of feelings or wishes are myriad. Of 
interest here is the paradox that such inhibition 
apparently does not reduce the strength of the 
underlying desire; it only serves to distort it. 

The emotionally disturbed child will evidence 
considerable difficulty in problem solving. The 
energy normally available for problem solving 
will be utilized by the disturbed child to defend 
himself against his anxieties in the classroom 
learning situation. Gaier (3, p. 11) hypothesizes 
that: 


If the anxiety is above the individual threshold, 
it leads to an impairment in the ability to improvise 
in an unstructured and/or new situation. This results 
in stereotyped, habitual, and familiar approaches 


that may be male aptive in the situation. Secondly, 
excessive tension may so interfere with the percep- 
tual process as to considerably reduce problem- 


solving efficiency. This inability to be problem- 
oriented may thus arouse concern for one’s own 
psychological well-being, with increasing concern 


about self-adequacy for meeting the situation. 


Learning through the problem solving process 
will be seen as threatening due to its speculative 
and perhaps even indeterminate nature. The 
emotionally disturbed child will act as though he 
needs greater assurance as to “where he’s going” 
than the above process seems to offer. According 


to Towle (9, p. 14). 
Learning becomes a precarious quest fraught with 
hostility, guilt, and anxiety. With so much at stake 


in his goal-striving he is often unable to contain the 
anxiety and tension, so that defenses are erected 
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which interrupt learning. These children experience 
much failure in social situations, and sometimes they 
fail in school, and notably they are prone to do so 
at the stage of adolescent revolt against parent. 
Often, however, they become constricted, task-cen- 
tered achievers, who shut out experiences which 
would contribute to their emotional development, 
and their relationships notably become constricted 
and distorted. As educaiion proceeds, deprived and 
frustrated, they do not feel successful, nor do they 
anticipate success. 

The disturbed child, then, may be overly con- 
cerned with the results of his work. His efforts 
will not be personally satisfying and therefore, he 
may be excessively “other directed,” seeking grati- 
fication mainly through the approval of others. 
Such gratification is external to the child and 
Such a child will 


not risk criticism and will not venture into the 


requires constant reinforcement. 
realm of new ideas. He is therefore unable to 
contribute to the group in terms of any continuous 
Further- 
more, any decisions on the part of the group which 
enhance classroom opportunities will be interpreted 
by him merely as new expectations and demands. 


development of mutually derived goals. 
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In sum, the emotionally disturbed child has con- 
siderable difficulties in the planning, execution, 


and reconstruction of learning experiences. 


The integrated personality, on the other hand, 
will be as concerned with the process of learning 
as with the sense of completion. To the well-in- 
tegrated child, the process of learning itself is a 
source of satisfaction. This satisfaction occurs in 
part because the child has experienced sufficient 
success in previous problem solving endeavors. 
He learns that each aspect of the process is a 
contributor to greater mastery and achievement. 
As the child becomes more aware of the pleasurable 
aspects of the process itself, the end results diminish 
as a primary and sole motive for participating in 
a learning endeavor. Learning takes on increased 
significance enabling the child to enjoy the process 
and to involve himself in tasks that require long 
range goals, perhaps with unknown or unknowable 
aspects. The well-integrated child, then, is freer 
to become involved in the exploration of new and 
diversified subject areas and to allow himself to 
be creative in his pursuits. Creativity is, at least 
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in part, dependent upon the freedom to explore 
and become involved in new learning situations. 


The Determination of Emotional Disturbance 


The classroom behavior of the disturbed child 
will be characteristically exaggerated, extreme, or 
stereotyped. The child will not react just to the 
situation, but to his history of frustration and dis- 
appointment as well. His behavior may become 
an end in itself as he destructively goes about 
verifying his own sense of inadequacy. Excessive 
gratification may be the obvious goal for a child 
who continually seeks attention by any means. 
However, any teacher who has attempted to meet 
these demands soon learns that they are insatiable. 
Such a child’s longings are not met by the giving 
of attention or recognition because of the young- 
ster’s built-in assurance as to his lack of worth. 
Reassurance may be continually sought but it be- 
comes only a temporary substitute for the child’s 
lack of self-assurance. The child who pictures 
himself as inadequate, unworthy, or bad believes 
that others will feel toward him as he does about 
himself. Usually his life experiences have rein- 
forced this conception for he behaves in such a 
way as to elicit rejection, ridicule, or some other 
manifestation of social distance. If he comes into 
contact with an accepting, understanding teacher, 
he is faced with a new situation which he may find 
equally difficult to tolerate. Such a situation may 
stimulate feelings within himself which he doesn’t 
want to recognize or acknowledge. For instance, 
his desire for affection or acceptance may have 
such painful connotations in terms of ultimate loss 
or rejection that he may react with increasing 
anxiety and an intensification of provocative, an- 
noying, repetitive or withdrawing behavior. The 
probability is that he will be painfully confused 
as to what he is doing and he may either rationalize 
his behavior or he may become increasingly upset. 
The child’s desire for recognition and acceptance 
and the satisfaction of achievement cannot be ful- 
filled because of his confused and ambivalent be- 
havior. 

The disturbea child can be seen as his worst 
His needs and aspirations are probably 
not too different from his peers. He wants ac- 
ceptance; however, expects rejection. Social dis- 


tance is feared, yet anticipated and its anticipation 


enemy. 
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is in itself a source of anxiety. The child sees 
himself as different from his peers and he can only 
surmise as to how long it will take before others 
recognize the difference. 

There are essentially three questions which the 
teacher should attempt to answer in evaluating 
the existence and extent of a child’s emotional 
disturbance. They are: Is the child’s behavior 
appropriate in terms of his goals and aspirations? 
Does the child have the ability to live with some 
tolerance and respect for himself? Finally, does 
the child deal with his environment in an effective 
manner? The summation of these judgments con- 
tain the essential components of a definition of 
emotional disturbance. The emotionally disturbed 
child can be defined as follows: (a) A child who 
is unable to function in a purposeful or goal- 
directed manner; (b) A child whose inner world 
is in turmoil and conflict and whose personal pre- 
occupations distort or impede his experiencing 
effective and meaningful gratifications; (c) A 
child whose view of the situation he is faced with 
varies markedly from others around him and whose 
adaptations to this situation are unrealistic, in- 


effective, inappropriate or self-destructive. 


Summary 


The emotionally disturbed child represents a 
unique problem in the field of education. There 
is considerable difficulty in defining such a child 
or delineating the precise factors which lead to 
such a conclusion. This difficulty exists because 
of two primary conditions pertaining to the study 
of emotional factors in behavior. First, because 
we cannot define precisely what constitutes the 
emotional life of a normal child, we are unable 
to establish appropriate norms from which we can 
determine deviant behavior. We are forced, there- 
fore, to examine behavior in terms of an ideal, 
and must, as a consequence, determine disturbed 
behavior by its persisteni and pervasive deviancy 
from this projected ideal. Secondly, behavior is 
a dynamic, interacting process and any static, 
dichotomized, or checklist attempt at definition 
or description falls short of being either effective 
or accurate as a means of determining emotional 
disturbance or, for that matter, normality in a 
child. 


This article presents several propositions which 
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are intended to provide the reader with a frame- 
work for understanding behavior in general and 
the disturbed child in particular. Behavior is con- 
ceived of as having two fundamental motives: 
satisfaction seeking and problem solving. In addi- 
tion, the writers propose that behavior can best 
be evaluated along an integrative-non-integrative 
continuum and within the context of a situation. 

The crucial elements that need to be considered 
in evaluating emotional disturbance in the class- 
room are: the teacher, with his values, goals, pres- 
sures and problems; the peer group, with its basic 
need for unity, group acceptance, and a funda- 
mental desire to learn; and lastly, the disturbed 
child who shares with his peers common goals and 
aspirations. 

The disturbed child, because of unfortunate life 
experiences, is not able to function in an integrated 
way. His behavior may be characterized by: (a) 
Rigid, stereotyped, vacillating or inconsistent at- 
titudes and actions which lack purposefulness and 
goal direction; (b) Indications of anxiety mani- 
fested by tension, withdrawal, nervousness, and 
irascibility which interfere with the child’s experi- 
encing personal satisfaction; (c) Indications that 
the child sees his situation somewhat differently 
than others around him, so that he is not able to 
recognize what is expected of him in his immediate 
environment. 

The result of the disturbed child’s inability to 
deal with situations effectively is that the child 
Although the 
emotionally disturbed chill is the largest contribu- 


isolates himself from the group. 


tor to social distance, he is not solely responsible 
for this phenomenon. The peer group and the 
teacher usually share in maiutaining this state of 
isolation through a number of reciprocal acts rang- 
ing from outright rejection to oversolicitousness. 

The teacher who is faced with one or more dis- 
turbed children in his classroom is in a situation 
that is both challenging and threatening. Such a 
situation can threaten the very operation of the 
classroom and destroy the opportunity of all mem- 
On the 


other hand, it offers a possibility for increasing 


bers of the group to learn and achieve. 


the teacher’s self-esteem, and, more important per- 
haps, it offers an opportunity for providing a 
fundamental service to an unhappy human being, 
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which can be of undeniable value to the commu- 
nity. 
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Bishops Approve... 
Priests Recommend ... Nuns Use... 


Children Enjoy ... 
THE SINGING CATECHISM 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS 
The directive of each Commandment, the matter 
and form of each Sacrament, in songs with fine 
rhythm and easily memorized words. Easy for 
the retarded to learn basic truths, excellent for 
children with sight problems. LP 334% rpm $3.98 

| 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED 
Twelve good songs each framing part of the 
Creed. 12 inch LP 331% rpm $5.98 | 


For further information write Dept. 4-2912 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
Paterson 3, N. J. 
508 Marshall Street 
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BLODGETT, HARRIET E., and WARFIELD, G. J. 
Understanding mentally retarded children. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. 156 pages. 


Understanding Mentally Retarded Children is 
a well written booklet concerned primarily with 
the problems associated with the trainable men- 
tally deficient child. The problems dealt with are 
in relation to the individual, parents, society, and 
so forth. Those chapters concerning description 
of characteristics are well annotated and supple- 
mented with lists of suggested readings. 

In addition to being of value to parents, par- 
tially or untrained teachers working with these 
children will undoubtedly find the volume of 
They wili find Chapters 6 through 10 of 


particular interest since they contain suggestions 


value. 


for class organization, parent-teacher relations, 


discipline, and leisure activities. They will also 
find some of the appendix material useful, partic- 
ularly the Behavior Rating Scale and Individual 
Progress Report.—G. Orville Johnson, Syracuse 


University 


SISTER MARY THEODORE, O. S. F. The challenge 
of the retarded child. Milwaukee: Brace Publish- 
ing Company, 1959. 199 pages. $3.95. 


An interesting and well written book for parents 
of retarded children. 
many years of experience in a fine residential 
school, St. Coletta School for Exceptional Chil- 
dren in Jefferson, Wisconsin. 


The author draws on her 


Her description of 
the problems raised as the result of mental re- 
tardation and methods of dealing with these prob- 
lems are told through describing the program 
and children. 

Again, as the result of lack of continuous em- 
phasis and description of the level of child refer- 
red to, one is tempted to leave the volume with a 
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feeling of undue optimism as to the training and 
educational potential of all retarded persens.— 
G. Orville Johnson, Syracuse University 


ROSENZWEIG, LOUIS E., and LONG, JULIA. Un- 
derstanding and teaching the dependent retarded 
child. Darien, Conn.: The Educational Publishing 
Corporation, 1960. 185 pages. $4.25. 


The authors take the position that every child 
who can be taught to make a contribution to his 
own as well as the common welfare (no matter 
how small or limited) has the right to public 


education. Thus, as has been decided by the 


state legislatures of the majority of our states, 
the “dependent retarded” child qualifies. 

The book is divided into two major areas of 
discussion. Chapters I and II are devoted to an 
overview of the problem of mental retardation and 
a discussion of educational goals for the retarded. 
The remaining eight chapters are devoted to plans, 
procedures, and suggestions for teachers. 

For persons with relatively little knowledge con- 
cerning the “dependent retarded” child, the book 
will prove to be a valuable aid. Since most tea- 
chers working with these children have relatively 
little background, this volume should be added to 
their library. I would hope, however, that these 
teachers will not consider that they are completely 
knowledgeable concerning the “trainable” child 
as the result of perusing this book. A great deal 
of knowledge and information is essential beyond 
that contained here—G. Orville Johnson, Syra- 


cuse University 


FRENCH, EDWARD L., and SCOTT, J. C. Child in 
the shadows. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1960. 156 pages. $3.50. 


Child in the Shadows is described by the authors 
as “a manual for parents of retarded children.” 
It is simply written in a popularized style for lay 
consumption. It certainly adds nothing to the 
library of the professionally trained person. 

The descriptions provided parents are acurate 
—what is mental retardation, the kinds of. prob- 
lems commonly faced, and so forth. Like most 
volumes of this type, while the limitations, prob- 
lems, and pitfalls are mentioned, one leaves the 
book without an understanding of the vae-ious 
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NOW! 
Catholic Religion Texts 


for Exceptional Children 


Written for children with language limita- 
tions—the deaf and retarded—by experts in 
education of the deaf, the four graded texts 
in this series are now available to meet a 
nationwide demand. Many teachers are 
even using them in regular primary classes. 
Simple language, work sheets, pages to color 
and cut out, teacher's guide, durably bound. 
Set of four, $6; single copies, $1.50. 

10% discount on orders for 24 or more copies. 





(Vols. 1, 11, Hl, & I¥) § 


by Marian C. Quinn 
Illustrated by Sister M. Syra, O.S.F. 
ORDER FROM 


Dept. of Special Services 
126 N. Desplaines St. «© Chicago 6, Illinois 





levels of retardation (operationally) and a general 
feeling of unfounded optimism.—G. Orville John- 
son, Syracuse University 


GEER, WILLIAM C., and WOLFE, WILLIAM G. Edu- 
cation of the cerebral palsied in the South. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Southern Regional Education Board, 
1960. 74 pages. 


The authors of this publication describe a pro- 
vocative investigation undertaken in the 15 states 
within the Southern Regional Education Board. 
This study successfully determined numerous un- 
met needs related to the education of the children 
with cerebral palsy as well as the extent of the 
training of teachers, physical therapists, occupa- 
tional therapists and speech therapists, working 
with children who are cerebral palsied as opposed 
to the training they felt they needed. 

The study is based upon the knowledge that 
improved medical practices, advances in school 
design, and better public acceptance are some of 
the factors which have brought about changes in 
the population of school children with crippling 
conditions now receiving the benefits of special 
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education and services. These changes are reflected 


in the marked increase in the number of children 
with cerebral palsy now being served as contrasted 
with the number of children with other crippling 
and special health problems in the past. Most 
children with cerebral palsy, the study notes, pre- 
educational and_ rehabilitation 


sent a different 


problem in kind, effect, and degree from those 
These chil. 


dren have in addition to their motor handicap. 


with strictly orthopedic conditions. 


multi-learning problems associated with mental 
retardation. defective vision, hearing, and speech. 
Thus. the wide range of sensory, motor, and in- 
tellectual deviations demonstrated the need to re- 
appraise the training curriculum,  cert'fication 
requirements and teaching methods of those work. 


ing with children who are cerebral palsied. 


As might be expected, the teachers participating 
in the study indicated serious gaps in their train. 
ing, demonstrating a need for action in providing 
in-service training to upgrade teachers of these 
children and for improvement of the curriculum 
offered by the teacher training institutions. Train- 
ing programs for physical, occupational, and speech 
therapists appeared to be preparing them more 
adequately for their work. The changing nature 
of the population of crippled children, however. 
could indicate the need to incorporate more in- 
formation about and more direct practice with 
children who are cerebral palsied. 


E<..cation of the Cerebral Palsied in the South, 
is a publication that should be of interest to teach- 
ers, school administrators, therapists, and those 
college personnel responsible for their training. 
It contains 22 tables. many of which would he 
helpful to those who might like to conduct similar 
evaluations. Of particular interest are such useful 
lists as the 116 teaching competencies which teach- 
ers in the study were asked to check, evaluating 
each item by relative importance and indicating 
whether they were adequately covered in their 
college training, opinions concerning the courses 
that should be included in certification require- 
ments, teacher’s listing of what, if done would 
improve educational programs for children with 
cerebral palsy, courses which have been most help- 
ful, training not presented which teachers now 
wish had been presented and others. The exten- 
sive implications derived from answers to these 
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questions should make this report a universally 
worth while contribution toward the understanding 
of some of the complex problems involved in edu- 
cating children with cerebral palsy and the train- 
ing of personnel who contribute to their rehabili- 
tation.—Joseph Fenton, New York State Inter- 
departmental Health and Hospital Council. 


MATERIALS RECEIVED 


Editor’s Note: The following published materials have been re- 
ceived recently at Council headquarters. There has been no 
opportunity to evaluate and review them, but they are pre- 
sented here with prices and addresses (where possible) for 
your information. 


American Public Health Association, Inc. Services for 
children with heart disease and rheumatic fever. A guide 
for public health personnel, prepared jointly by the Com- 
mittee on Child Health of the American Public Health 
Association and the American Health Association. New 
York: 1960. (1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.) 


Amrein, Polly. The blind child in your kindergarten. 
South San Francisco, California: Paragon Publications. 


1959. 


Bowers, Joan E., Clement, Josie, Francis, Marion I., and 
Johnston, Marion C. Exceptional.children in home, school, 
and community. Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) 
Limited, 1960. ($5.) 


Breckenridge, Marian E. and Vincent, E. Lee. Child de- 
velopment, physical and psychologic growth through ado- 
lescence (4th edition). Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1960. 648 p. 


Children’s Bureau. Research relating to mentally retarded 
children. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, 
1960. (Available from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; $.35) 


Cory, Patricia B. An annotated list of filmstrips for use 
with the deaf. The Lexington School for the Deaf Educa- 
tion Series, Book I. Washington, D. C.: The Volta Bureau. 
(1537 35th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C.; $1.70) 


Cory, Patricia B. School library services for deaf chil- 
dren. The Lexington School for the Deaf Education Series. 
Book II. Washington, D.C.: The Volta Bureau. (1537 35th 
Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C.; $3.20) 


Ewing, Alexander (Ed.) The modern educational treat- 
ment of deafness. Seventy-two papers read at the Inter- 
national Congress held at the University of Manchester, 
England, July, 1958. Washington, D. C. The Volta Bureau, 
1960, (1537 35th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C.; $6.70) 


Francis, Robert J., and Rarick, G. Lawrence. Motor 
characteristics of the mentally retarded. Washington: U. S. 
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by Marietta B. Spencer 


photographs by Frank Agar, Jr., 
and Carol Safer 


Candid photographs of blind children, snapped 
in their everyday activities, combine with ex- 
pert text by a medical social worker to illus- 
trate the guidance principles which can help 
the blind child take his place on an equal 
footing in the world around him. As valuable 
to the social worker, teacher, and physician as 
to the parents and family of the blind child. 
301 photographs. $4.25 


Published with the aid of the 
Hamm Foundation and the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 


Order through your bookseller, or from 
( ty University of 
ad | [| Minnesota Press 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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Rainbow Rhythms —RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM-—Blue Label). 


$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and _ 


eleven other original rhymes. 

SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton 
Pickers, Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and 
imitations. 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes 
and Skating. Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories 
and rhythm movement patterns. 

FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger 
Polka. Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the 


Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphas'zed to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These recordings may be used in nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and primary grades—suggested movements for exceptional children are included in the booklets. 


Mail Orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Ga. 











Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, 1960. Cooperative Research Monograph No. 1. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $.20. 


Gallagher, J. Roswell. Medical care of the adolescent. 
A textbook concerning the medical care and understanding 
of adolescents themselves and of their disorders. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960. ($10.) 


Graham, Milton D. Social research on blindness: Present 
status and future potentials. New York: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1960. (15 West Sixteenth Street, New 
York 11, N. Y.; $2.50) 

Industrial arts for blind students. Report of a conference 
on principles and standards, New York, February 1, 2, 3, 
1960. New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 
1960. (15 West Sixteenth Street, New York 11, N. Y.; $1.) 


Ledwith, Nettie H. A Rorschach study of child develop- 
ment. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. 


($6.50) 


Mackie, Romaine P., Dunn, Lloyd M., and Cain, Leo F. 
Professional preparation for teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren:an overview. A report based on findings from the 
study, Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1959, No. 6. (Available from Superintendent of 
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Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C.; $45) 


New York State Education Department. The challenge o| 
educating the blind child in the regular classroom. 4 
pictorial story of blind children attending school with 
sighted children. 
State of New York, The State Education Department, 
Bureau for Handicapped Children, 1960. (School adminis- 
trators in New York State, free; residents of New York 
State, $.50; school systems outside New York State, $.50) 


Newark Board of Education. Living and learning to- 
gether. A guide to instruction-elementary-school level for 
use with educable mentally retarded children. Newark, 
N. J.: 1959. This bulletin is the first in a series of curricu- 
lum guides to be published at regular intervals under the 
series title: “Learning Experience for the Educable Men- 
tally Retarded Child.” ($2.) 


Pendell, Lucille H. The Edward Miner Gallaudet Me- 
morial Library, Gallaudet College—Kendell Green, Wash- 
ington 2, D. C. 
Deaf, Vol. 105, No. 3. (Reprint available from American 
Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, 
D. C.; $.25) 


Reprinted from American Annals of the 


Perry, Natdlie. Teaching the mentally retarded child. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. ($6.) 
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Albany, N. Y.: The University of the | 
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MENTALLY-RETARDED and 
EMOTIONALLY-DISTURBED 
Children and Adults... 


Seven resident centers make it possible for THE BROWN 


SCHOOLS to place the exceptional person in a climate of 
group living most congenial to his age and interests, to his 
personality organization, and his level of social, educational, 
emotional, and physical development. 

To receive a detailed catalogue and other regular publications 
describing in text and photographs the services and facilities 


of THE BROWN SCHOOLS, use the coupon below. 


ee ee cee ee ee ee eee ee we es ee oe eed 


r- THE BROWN SCHOOLS, ---------- 4 
Dept. H-O ! 
| P.O. Box 4008 Austin 51, Texas | 
! 1 
i Name_ nica — a ee ! 
! j 
; Position____ sada lig at i hate aa 
{ 

; Street or Box No.___ 5 ee ee es aa : 
Sarena ce eA EEE 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS ' 
L_ AUSTIN TEXAS. _ Founded in 1940 


Quigley, Stephen P. The national index on deafness, 
speech and hearing. Reprinted from American Annals of 
the Deaf, Vol. 105, No. 3. 
can Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, 


D. C.; $.25) 


(Reprint available from Ameri- 


Reid, L. Leon, Miller, Melba M., and Wolfe, William G. 
An annotated bibliography of selected references in cerebral 
palsy for professional personnel and parents. Pittsburgh, 


Pa.; Stanwix House, Inc., 1960. 


Slaughter, Stella S. The mentally retarded child and his 
parent. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. $3.75) 


SREB. Reciprocal certification for teachers of the South’s 
exceptional children. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Regional Ed- 
ucation Board, April, 1960. (130 South Sixth Street, N.W., 


Atlanta 1, Georgia) 


Unesco. New pathways for the blind. The Unesco 


Courier, June, 1960. (Entire issue on blindness; $.30) 


Williams, Harold M. The retarded child goes to school. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education Pamphlet No. 123, 1960. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; $.15) 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Use the TACTILE-KINESTHETIC Approach 


Let the child trace the letters to correct reversals 
and to recognize and reproduce the alphabet. 
Make use of the cutaneous-sensory way of learn- 
ing. Alphabets on heavy green card, lacquer fin- 
ished, letters 242” high. 
CAPITALS 
lower case 
Numbers 1 through 10 
Ask your school supptier or order from 
TOUCH INC., Dept. E 
Teaching Aids for Exceptional Children 
P.0. Box 5385, Reno, Nevada 





FOR NEWS OF THE REGIONALS, TURN TO 
PAGES 104-105 OF THIS ISSUE 


SPECIAL BALTIMORE REGIONAL 
FEATURES! ALL AT THE SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, BALTIMORE 


LUNCHEON—SATURDAY-NOV. 12, 1960 
12:30 PM 
co-sponsored by. the Maryland State Federation, 
CEC 


Speaker: Dr. Paul Lemkau, director of mental 
hygiene, School of Hygiene and Health, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


RECEPTION—Nov. 9, 1960—4:30-6 PM 
The Ballroom of the Southern Hotel 
Host: Baltimore City Chapter, CEC 


PRESIDENT’S DINNER: Nov. 10, 1960, 7:30 PM 
SPEAKER: Jack Birch, CEC president 
Entertainment: Speech & Hearing Dept., 
Montgomery County (Md.) Schools 
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“Guest Editorial’ 
LEO F. CAIN 


NTERNATIONAL problems and world tensions have placed education 
[ in a center-stage position. The nations that demonstrate creativ- 
ity in technological development and understanding of the psychologi- 
cal and social problems that must be met if the peoples of the world 
are to live together, are those destined for world leadership. To do 
this requires an educational system that not only trains leaders and 
experts but one which can prepare all the citizenry for some degree 
of understanding and some participation in the solution of common 
problems. Because such problems are difficult and because we in 
America have not been able to come up with ready answers our edu- 





cational system is being examined very critically. 

One of the focal points of discussion regarding our schools has been the teacher because 
it has become self-evident that the key to improvement in the quality of education is di- 
rectly related to the quality of teaching. It is the teacher’s basic competency in his field 
of study combined with his insight into basic purpose of an educational program and the 
nature of the students he serves that finally determines the excellence of education. Pro- 
fessional standards for teachers therefore become highly important. These standards at 
the present time are being set by certification requirements, by curriculum sequences de- 
veloped by our colleges and universities, and by the several accreditation groups that 
assess and judge the scope and level of teacher education programs. The several pro- 
fessional organizations made up of members of the teaching profession and the academic 
and professional disciplines have also concerned themselves with this problem. Such pro- 
fessions as law, medicine, engineering have made this a major concern and the profes- 
sional organizations in these fields have directed much time and energy toward the im- 
provement of the professional standards. The Council for Exceptional Children has a 
hasic responsibiilty to give this issue a high priority. The maintaining of high standards 
for teachers cannot be left totally to colleges and universities, state departments of ed- 
ucation, or to accrediting associations. In the last two decades, importance of the profes- 
sional field referred to as “Exceptional Children” has been nationally recognized and the 
contributions that both gifted and handicapped individuals can make to the welfare of our 
nation has been demonstrated. Careful study and leadership from professional groups 
such as ours will result in better people entering the field, in more adequate certification 
requirements; in improved programs of professional education, colleges, and universities: 
and in higher expectancy levels from accrediting associations which review these programs. 

The 1961 International Meeting of the Council in Detroit will have as its theme “Pro- 
fessional Standards in the Education of Exceptional Children.” This means that a num- 
ber of key sessions will be devoted to this problem. I am sure that those who attend the 
meetings will recognize the importance of such discussions and that their outcome will 
result in suggestions and guidelines which will enable the Council to provide professional 
leadership not only in the field of exceptional children but also contribute to the improve- 
ment of professional standards for all teachers. The function of the teacher can never be 
replaced. Education in our field must be undertaken by people who are qualified to do 
a professional job. These must be individuals with high motivation, creativity, and ability 
to perform. They must be superior in their capacity to communicate with others and be 
persuasive enough to inspire the students whom they teach. High professional standards 
will help insure that such exist. It is our responsibility as a professional organization to 
lead the way. 


Leo F. Cain is CEC president-elect and vice president of San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, California. He has served 
CEC on the local, state, national, and international scene since 
1947, Active in the development of special education programs 
in California, he also served as a consultant to Germany, in 1953, 
on problems of delinquency and handicapped children at the re- 
quest of the U. S. Department of State. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Listed below are persons appointed by 
their respective chapters as “JOURNAL ASSISTANTS” 
for the 1960-61 school year. Their help in communica- 
ting ideas and suggestions from the CEC membership 
to the journal office is greatly appreciated. 


JOURNAL ASSISTANTS 


ALLISON, LOUISE F., West Texas Chapter, Texas 
ANDERSON, ROSE, Seattle-Kings Co. Chapter, Wash. 
BALLARD, VIVIAN, Panhandle Chapter, Texas 
BEITZEL, WILLIAM, Dayton Chapter, Ohio 
BELL, DOROTHY, North Texas Chapter, Texas 
BENTLEY, EDITH, San Joaquin Chapter, Calif. 
BLODGETT, E. DONALD, Northern Virginia Chapter, Va. 
BONNETT, EARL E., Central Pennsylvania Chapter, Pa. 
BOUET, LUCILLE, Middle Tennessee Chapter, Tenn. 
BYERS, MARGUERITE, Anne Arundel Co. Chapter, Md. 
CAMPBELL, MARION, Worcester Co. Chapter, Mass. 
CLAYTON, DONALD, Portland Chapter, Oreg. 
CORWIN, FRANK, San Mateo Co. Chapter, Calif. 
COULTER, RUBYE J., Columbus, Georgia Chapter, Ga. 
CRANE, GERALDINE, Tri-County Chapter, N. J. 
DOVI, LULA J., Jacksonville Chapter, Fla. 
DUNCAN, KELLY C., Upper Cumberland Chapter, Tenn. 
DURAN, RITA E., Canal Zone Chapter, Panama 
EDGE, ELLEN, Florida State University Chapter, Fla. 
ELLIOTT, MYRTLE K., Kern Chapter, Calif. 
ERICSON, EVELYN T., Orange Co. Chapter, Calif. 
ESKRIDGE, CHARLES, Lone Star Chapter, Texas 
FLEISHER, MELVIN 0., Bucks Co. Chapter, Pa. 
FRANCIS, MARION, Windsor Chapter, Ont. 
FRASIEUR, LEW, Kings Co. Chapter, Calif. 
FRENCH, RICHARD, Delaware Chapter, Del. 
GARRISON, QUILLIAN, Gulf Coast of Texas Chapter, Texas 
GERNERT, HERBERT, Mid-Eastern Pannsylvania Chapter, Pa. 
GIALIS, ANGELINE, Baltimore Co. Chapter, Md. 
GOLDSTEIN, IRWIN, Elizabeth Farrell Chapter, N. Y. 
GOODWIN, FRANCES, Arkansas State Chapter, Ark. 
GORDNER, MRS. GLEN, Shikellamy Chapter, ~>. 
GRAY, DOROTHY B., Trumbull Co. Chapter, Ohio 
GREER, JEPTHA, Charlotte, North Carolina Chapter, N. C. 
GROVER, EDWARD C., Columbus, Ohio Chapter, Ohio 
HAMMOND, BARBARA, Peoria Chapter, III. 
HANNERS, BARBARA, Alabama State Chapter, Ala. 
HARRIS, WILLIE VIOLA, Adams Co. Chapter, Ill. 
HARTWIG, JOHN, Illini Chapter, Ill. 
HELFREY, MADELAINE, Utah State Chapter, Utah 

(To be continued in later issues) 
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INFORMATION INDEX 
Latest reference, in EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, to these topics 
may be found as follows: 
Advances to State Federation: Jan. 60, p. 253ff. 
Annual Membership Report: Jan. ’60, p. 253ff. 
Annual Treasurer’s Report: Oct. ’60. 
Board of Trustees: Sept. ’60, cover 3. 
CEC Conventions: Sept. 60, cover 2. 
Chapter Activity Report: March ’60, p. 357. 
Constitutional Revisions: May ’60, p. 449ff. 


Fall Regional: Sept. ’60, p. 29ff. 

Headquarter’s Staff, cover 2. 

Methods of Appointment to Membership and Nominations Committees 
and Election to Governing Board: Oct. ’60, p. 108ff. 


Membership Cycle for Same: Oct. ’60, p. 108ff. 

Nomination Procedures for CEC Officers: Oct. ’60, p. 108ff. 
Officers of Divisions: Sept. ’60, cover 3. 

Research Monograph Committee: Sept. ’60, cover 3. 

Provincial and State Governing Board Members: Sept. ’60, cover 3. 
Publication Board: Sept. ’60, cover 3. 


Resolutions: May ’60, p. 480. 
Special Publications Committee: Sept. 60, cover 3. 
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